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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F.. Baer 


FIRST GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES 


Report available: U. S. Office of Education has published 
report of first 50 National Defense Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes, which were sponsored during summer of 1959 
by 50 colleges and universities. Institutes served total of 2,210 
enrollees, most of whom attended for six to eight weeks. Median 
enrollment was 38. Almost two-thirds were males. Fifty-six per 
cent were over 35 years of age. About same proportion had at 
least two years of experience in counseling and guidance. 

Although a few States had as many as three institutes and others 
none, enrollees were drawn from all parts of country. 








FRINGE BENEFITS 


Fringe benefits double: Employees of 1,064 large and small 
business firms throughout country averaged $1,132 in fringe 
benefits in 1959, according to seventh report on fringe benefits 
by U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Fringe benefits paid by 108 firms 
which had participated in previous surveys doubled between 1947 
and 1959. Employees averaged $22.80 in fringe benefits for every 
$100 in wages. 

Breakdown of fringe benefits: Social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, workmen's compensation, and other legally 
required employee benefits averaged $4.20 for every $100 in wages. 
Private pension and insurance programs, separation pay, and other 
agreed-upon payments averaged $7.20. Paid vacations, holidays, 
rest periods, sick leaves, and other payments for time not worked 
averaged $9.60. Profit-—sharing payments, bonuses, and similar 
payments averaged $1.80. Nearly 90 per cent of companies sur- 
veyed had employee pension programs. All but two per cent had 
insurance programs and paid vacations. Highest fringe benefits, 
as per cent of payroll, were paid by banks, finance and trust 
companies (31.7 per cent), insurance companies (27.1 per cent), 
petroleum industry (28.3 per cent); lowest were paid by hotels 
(13.8 per cent). 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MOVES FORWARD 


Enrollments rise: Total number of students who attended 
vocational classes in 1959 under Federal-—State cooperative pro- 
gram reached 3,701,121, according to U. S. Office of Education. 
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This is increase of 71,782 or 1.9 per cent over 1958. Program 
was authorized in 1917 with passage of Smith-Hughes Act, which 
provided for cooperation between Federal Government and States 

in promotion of vocational education of less than college grade. 
Total enrollment in first year, 1918, was 164,186. Supplementary 
legislation enacted since 1917 has promoted and further developed 
program. Enrollment in 1959 was broken down as follows: agri- 
culture, 757,223 (reduction of 28,000 since 1956); home economics, 
1,585,860 (increase of 100,000 since 1956); trades and industry, 
968,114 (increase of 85,000 since 1956); distributive occupa-— 
tions, 310,591 (increase of 53,000 since 1956); practical nursing, 
30,769 (increase of 24,000 since 1957); area programs, 48,564 
(1959 was first year). 

Expenditures: Money spent on these programs has doubled 
over 10-year period. Total expenditures in 1959 were $228,314,- 
600, of which Federal Government contributed $41,399,068, States 
contributed $79,534,444, and local governments spent $107,381,087. 





COSTS OF EDUCATION 


Public school costs: According to U. S. Office of Educa-— 
tion, average expenditure per pupil in public elementary and 
secondary schools jumped from more than $100 in 1940 to over 
$300 in 1956. In general, there is direct relationship between 
annual costs and size of cities. For example, in 1946 average 
expenditure for cities of over 100,000 population was $329 and 
only $268 in cities with less than 5,000 population. 

Higher education costs: Annual cost of undergraduate 
tuition at publicly supported colleges and universities in- 
creased by 165 per cent between 1940 and 1959; increase in private 
institutions was 130 per cent. However, tuition costs at private 
schools are about four times as great as at public institutions. 
Average annual total cost to undergraduate students attending 
colleges and universities doubled between 1940 and 1957. 








FACTS ON TWO MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


Telephones: About three out of four households in United 
States were serviced by telephones in March, 1958, according to 
special tabulation by Bureau of Census. Median income of 
households with telephones was about double that of households 
without telephones. 

Newspapers: Two out of three households in United States 
had daily or Sunday newspapers delivered to their homes in May, 
1959, according to survey by Bureau of Census. Of these about 
23.5 million households had both daily and Sunday papers 
delivered to their doors, 8.3 million received only daily papers, 
and additional 1.5 million subscribed only to Sunday papers. 














Quantitative Measurement 


in the Initial Screening 


y= DISABILITY provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act provide that applicants for 
these benefits be afforded the opportunity 
of referral for vocational rehabilitation. As 
a result, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of applicants brought 
to the attention of state rehabilitation agen- 
cies. This mass of referrals, added to the 
duties of an already overburdened counsel- 
ing staff, has made it impractical to furnish 
a counselor’s personal evaluation of an indi- 
vidual’s rehabilitation possibilities. 


FREDERICK W. Novis is Chief, Para-Medical Services 
and Disability Determinations, JosepH L. Marra is 
Chief, Rehabilitation Services, and Lucian J. Za- 
DROZNY is Review Specialist, Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford. 
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of Rehabilitation Potential 


To cope with this situation, a procedure 
was established to eliminate or “screen out” 
applicants whose potential was insufficient 
to warrant further rehabilitation considera- 
tion. The remaining group was “screened 
in” and referred. Case data accompanied 
these referrals for the rehabilitation coun- 
selor’s evaluation. On the basis of this in- 
formation, he either closed the case with no 
further action or pursued it for further 
study, including personal contact. These 
procedures have markedly reduced the 
number of individuals referred to state re- 
habilitation agencies. 

However, an important question remains 
as to whether such procedures select appli- 
cants possessing sufficient potential for re- 
habilitation assistance. Rehabilitation 
counselors have often expressed opinions 
that many of the cases “screened in” and re- 
ferred actually should have been “screened 
out” and not referred. Furthermore, other 
difficulties became manifest due to the fact 
that the procedures utilized, up to the point 
of personal contact by the counselor, in- 
volved making decisions limited to an ex- 
amination of “paper” data. The unavail- 
ability of specific evaluative criteria resulted 
in subjective and inconsistent decisions. 

Although counselors performing adjudi- 
cation functions generally used many of the 
same factors in making their decisions on 
rehabilitation potential, our research indi- 
cated the existence of several variations 
which led to actual differences and errors in 
decisions. These errors were found to be 
due to counselors going beyond the “paper” 
data and injecting personal attitudes and 
knowledges into their evaluation. In some 
instances, counselors who were making dis- 
ability determinations and were not in con- 
tact with current labor market information 
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JOSEPH L. MARRA, and 
LUCIAN J. ZADROZNY 


were nevertheless using their limited knowl- 
edge of the job market in “screening in” or 
“out.” Other counselors made their deci- 
sions on the basis of their personal bias with 
respect to the relationship of advancing age 
to employability, regardless of other posi- 
tive factors. Some made inferences with re- 
gard to motivation which could only have 
been ascertained by extensive personal con- 
tact. 

After several years of experience with 
these screening procedures, there is general 
agreement among administrative and super- 
visory personnel in rehabilitation that the 
referral system is not operating as well as it 
should. These persons urge that new and 
improved methods be sought to insure a 
more effective screening-referral process [2]. 

Based on this need, an experimental at- 
tempt was made to reduce to quantitative 
terms the initial assessment of rehabilita- 
tion potential. This technique is limited 
to the evaluation of potential using only 
reported case data, such as medical reports, 
earnings records, educational and occupa- 
tional histories, etc. This experimental ap- 
proach makes no attempt to evaluate data 
which would ensue from personal inter- 
views such as motivation, attitudes, work 
habits, etc. Although the authors concede 
that these factors are significant in the final 
assessment of rehabilitation potential, such 
data is not present in the paper data used 
during the initial screening process. 
Procedure 


1. Development of Rehabilitation Poten- 
tial Scale. The first step was the isolation 
of the basic major factors in case data which 
all adjudication counselors used in making 
the decision on rehabilitation potential. 
The factors identified through general 
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agreement among counselors were quadri- 
dimensional and consisted of Medical, Age, 
Occupation, and Education. The second 
step was to define each of these factors in 
terms of its positive contribution or weight 
in rehabilitation potential. The third step 
was to assign a rating value to each factor 
based upon a system involving four classi- 
fications. 

These three steps of establishing factors, 
weights, and values were not designed as 
a substitute for the counselor’s judgment 
but sought to quantify judgment and to 
relate the factors adequately and con- 
sistently. 

In order to minimize biases in judgments 
and to obtain objectivity in rating, it was 
hypothesized that persons in good medical 
condition would have higher rehabilitation 
potential than those in poor condition; that 
persons of younger age would have better 
rehabilitation possibilities than older per- 
sons; and those with higher level educa- 
tional and occupational backgrounds would 
fare better in rehabilitation than those with 
lower level backgrounds. 

The weights, therefore, aimed to estab- 
lish an objective continuum for placing a 
person on a scale from high to low for each 
of these factors based on this hypothesis. 

Conceptualizing a scheme of rating and 
weight values which would yield a maxi- 
mum score of 100 for the highest rehabilita- 
tion potential, rating values were placed on 
a four-point continuum. 

Based upon the contribution of each 
factor to rehabilitation potential in a scale 
of weights with the required total of 25, the 
distribution was as follows: Medical, 13; 
Age, 8; Occupation, 2; Education, 2. 

This distribution of weights was made on 
the following basis: 

1. Counselors generally agreed that the 
medical factor was a little over 50 per cent 
of the total weight compared with the 
other factors. 

2. Counselors rated the age factor as 
about one-third of the total weight. 

3. Counselors rated education and experi- 
ence as about equal in importance, but 
third or fourth in importance compared 
with medical and age. 
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In testing these weights, experimentation 
was carried on with adjudicative counse- 
lors independently, as a team, and with 
case records, to test various weights against 
decisions at clear-cut and borderline levels. 
Subsequent research revealed that the 
weights established on this basis were valid. 

Ficure | shows the weights for each fac- 
tor, the rating values, and definitions of the 
criteria for measurement of rehabilitation 
potential. The relationships shown by the 
data in Ficure | portray the inherent ob- 
jectivity incorporated in this approach to 
the screening-referral process. 

To illustrate, a value of 4 for the medical 
factor applies to a case in which study in- 
dicates that the claim is disallowed for dis- 
ability benefits, by virtue of a clear-cut lack 
of medical severity. This case would be 
rated as having high potential in the medi- 
cal factor. A value of 3 for the medical 
factor applies to a case that is disallowed, 
but the decision to disallow is not clear-cut, 
and falls within the disallow-borderline 
category. This case would be rated as hav- 
ing moderate potential. A rating of 2 for 
the medical factor applies to a case that is 
allowed, but is not clear-cut, and falls 
within the allow-borderline category. Such 
a case would be rated as having low poten- 
tial. A rating of 1 for the medical factor 


applies to a case that is allowed and clear- 
cut. In this case the rating would be very 
low potential. 

In order to measure the age factor quanti- 
tatively, it was necessary to realistically re- 
late this factor to increasing difficulty in se- 
curing employment with advancing age. A 
commonly accepted concept is that indi- 
viduals under age 40 have a more favorable 
opportunity to secure employment than in- 
dividuals beyond this age. Consequently, 
claimants 40 years of age and under would 
be rated as having the highest potential. 
Other age criteria are shown in Ficure 1. 

The occupational hierarchy established 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
was combined into a four-level classification 
system. These levels and corresponding 
ratings are shown in Ficure 1. 

The educational classification has as its 
basic construct that the amount of educa- 
tion is positively correlated with possibil- 
ities and opportunities for employment [/]. 
Post-secondary education under this con- 
cept would receive the highest rating. The 
remaining educational criteria and corre- 
sponding ratings are shown in Ficure 1. 

By the use of these weights, values, and 
criteria, it is possible to quantify 256 kinds 
of ratings or judgments about an indi- 
vidual’s rehabilitation potential. The score 


FIGURE 1 
Weights, Values, and Criteria for Factors of Rehabilitation Potential 











Rating and Values 





High Moderate Low Very Low 
Factor Weight 4 3 2 7 
Medical 13 Disallow Disallow Allow Allow 
(Clear-cut) (Borderline) (Borderline) (Clear-cut) 
Age (at last 
birthday) 8 40 and under 41-54 55-60 61 and over 
Occupation Professional Skilled Semi-skilled 
Semi-Prof. Clerical Service Unskilled 
Managerial Sales & Agricultural 
Kindred Fishery & 
Kindred 
Education* 
(Grade com- 
pleted) 2 13 and up 10-12 5-9 0-4 
Tora 25 





* Equivalent credit is given for each year of technical or other specialized training. 
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is secured by obtaining the sum of the 
weighted ratings. This sum is referred to 
as RPV, Rehabilitation Potential Value. 
The formula is: 


Met x Ry..4 + Awt x Ry..4 + 
RPV = - 
[ Owe x Ry... + Ews x mal 


The terms M,,, AypOvyr Ey: refer to the 
assigned weights for the medical, age, 
occupation, and education factors. The 
term R, 4 refers to the specific rating value 
1, 2, 3, or 4 assigned to each of the factors 
for the individual case. 

2. Jury Ratings. The following proce- 
dure was used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the RPV Scale to predict rehabilitation 
potential and was based upon a random se- 
lection of 100 cases, comprised of applicants 
for Social Security disability benefits. —Two 
criterion groups were established to render 
decisions on each of these cases. Each 
group worked independently as a jury and 
was composed of three specialists. One of 
these juries was comprised of three rehabili- 
tation field counselors. This group will be 
referred to as the Rehabilitation Counselor 
Jury. The other group was composed of 
the Chief of the Counseling Section and two 
counseling psychologists from the Veterans 
Administration. This group will be re- 
ferred to as the Counseling Psychologist 
Jury. The jury method for validation was 
used because it is known that a unanimous 
decision rendered by a group of specialists 
is a better basis for rating purposes than an 
individual judgment. Juries were not in- 
volved in the construction of the RPV Scale. 

The selection of the jury composition 
was determined by the need to use special- 
ists who in their daily activities are con- 
fronted with problems of evaluating persons 
for rehabilitation potential. All members 
of both juries have this function as a pri- 
mary responsibility. No physicians were 
used in the juries because each of these 
groups of specialists are accustomed and ex- 
perienced in analyzing medical data avail- 
able in reported form. The use of two 
juries furnished the additional advantage 
of providing the opportunity to study the 
relationship between the juries and brought 
into the experiment an agency operating 
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directly under the screening-referral proce- 
dures being studied, as well as an agency 
not so directly involved. 

Each jury rendered a team decision based 
upon their own study of the case data. 
Their decision was made in terms of the one 
most applicable of the four following cate- 
gories: (1) Screen in, Clear-cut; (2) Screen 
in, Borderline; (3) Screen out, Borderline; 
(4) Screen out, Clear-cut. 

3. Adjudicator Ratings. Each counselor 
who adjudicated the case for Social Security 
benefits in the experimental sample of the 
100 cases also made an independent decision 
in terms of either screen in or screen out 
for vocational rehabilitation. It is a regu- 
lar procedure for an adjudicator to make a 
decision in this manner. In this study, the 
person making this decision will be referred 
to as the Original Adjudicator. 

4. RPV Scale Ratings. Each of the 100 
cases was rated independently by use of the 
RPV Scale by three adjudicators not pre- 
viously involved with these cases. These 
scale raters will be referred to as Adjudica- 
tors A, B, and C. 

5. Time Recording. Each jury recorded 
time in minutes involved in reaching each 
decision. Adjudicators A, B, and C, using 
the RPV Scale, made a similar time record- 
ing. 

6. Scoring Method. The following scor- 
ing procedure for the RPV Scale was devel- 
oped: Each of the 256 possible ratings were 
pre-calculated on the basis of the RPV for- 
mula, and the results were placed in an 
ordered series on a circular slide rule. 
Through this method, it is possible to dial 
any rating combination and by the addition 
of two numbers to arrive at the RPV Score. 
FicurE 2 shows the circular slide rule 
(Screenometer). 


Results 


1. Distribution of RPV Scores. The dis- 
tribution of RPV scores showed a range 
from 25-94 of a possible range of 25-100. 
Comparison of the mean and median scores 
of Adjudicators A, B, and C showed, for all 
practical purposes, identical values. These 
scores were as follows: Adjudicator A, 
mean 50.75 and median 48.13; Adjudicators 
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Copies of the Screenometer 
and operating instructions may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Frederick W. Novis, 33 Garden 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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TABLE 1 
Relationship Between Decisions of Criterion Groups 





Criterion Groups 


Contingency 





Rehab. Counselor Jury—Counseling Psych. Jury 
Rehab. Counselor Jury—Counseling Psych. Jury 
Rehab. Counselor Jury—Counseling Psych. Jury 
Original Adjudicator—Rehab. Counselor Jury 
Original Adjudicator—Counseling Psych. Jury 


Coefficient 
Class* xt (Corrected) Phi, 
4x4 200.79 0.94 
3x3 62.80 0.76 
2x2 34.25 0.71 0.92 
2x2 35.41 0.72 0.93 
2x2 34.43 0.71 0.92 





* Classification: 4x4 decisions classified into Screen in, Clear-cut; Screen in, Borderline; 
3x3 decisions classified into Screen in; Borderline; Screen out. 


derline; Screen out, Clear-cut. 
classified into Screen in; Screen out. 
t All significant at < 0.001 level. 


B and C were identical with a mean of 50.65 
and median of 47.88. 

2. Reliability. Taste 1 shows the results 
of the study of correlation between the vari- 
ous groups or individuals who made the pre- 
scribed screening decisions. The chi- 
squares for all of the possible relationships 
were found to be highly significant. 

The results of the intercorrelation of 
RPV scores between Adjudicators A, B, and 
C clearly indicate a very high degree of reli- 
ability in the use of the RPV Scale. The 
Pearson r’s were as follows: Adjudicator A 
with B, 0.96; Adjudicator A with C, 0.96; 
Adjudicator C with B, 0.99. All correla- 
tions were significant at the <0.001 level. 

3. Derivation of Critical Cut-off Points. 
The decisions of the juries, when related to 
the distribution of mean RPV scores, served 
to establish cut-off points for the delineation 
of high or low rehabilitation potential. 
The results indicated that the Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor Jury screened out 74 cases 
and screened in 26. In finding the cut-off 
point, the RPV of the 26th. screen-in case 
was found from the total RPV distribution. 
This value may be designated as the cut-off 
point at and above which decisions repre- 
sent high rehabilitation potential. This 
was done in a similar manner for the other 
jury. The combined results of this pro- 
cedure indicated that the borderline range 
evolving from the jury process can be es- 
tablished between the RPV scores of 54 and 
61 inclusive. 

4. Validity. RPV scores, compared with 
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Screen out, Bor- 
2x2 decisions 


the Rehabilitation Counselor Jury deci- 
sions, showed a chi-square of 57.97, signifi- 
cant at the <0.001 level, and a corrected 
contingency coefficient of 0.86. The RPV 
scores, compared with the decisions of the 
Counseling Psychologist Jury, showed a chi- 
square of 42.28, significant at the <0.001 
level, and a corrected contingency coeffi- 
cient of 0.77. In addition, the biserial r 
was computed with the following results: 
The RPV scores with the Counseling Psy- 
chologist Jury yielded an 1; of 0.91; the 
RPV scores with the Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor Jury yielded an 17, of 0.80. These 
results indicate a high relationship between 
jury decisions and RPV scores. 

TaBLeE 2 shows a high relationship be- 
tween the RPV ratings obtained by Adjudi- 
cators A, B, and C and each of the juries. 
All chi-square values were significant at 
<0.001 level. Corrected contingency coeffi- 
cient values ranged from 0.75 to 0.84. 

5. Analysis of Medical Factor. Although 
the complete RPV Scale was not exposed 
to item analysis, the most heavily weighted 
factor (Medical) was subjected to special 
study by relating this factor alone to the 
total rehabilitation potential valve scores 
obtained by one adjudicator. The result 
was a chi-square of 69.78, significant at the 
<0.001 level and a corrected contingency 
coefficient of 0.91. 

6. Time Analysis. A study of the time 
taken by jury action, compared with time 
for RPV Scale method, gave the following 
results: Rehabilitation Counselor Jury: 
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TABLE 2 


Relationship Between Rating of Rehabilitation 
Potential by Adjudicators A, B, and C, and De- 
cisions of Rehabilitation Counselor Jury and 

Counseling Psychologist Jury 








Contingency 
Coefficient 
Variables x* (Corrected) 
Adjudicator A—Rehab. 
Counselor Jury 44.43 0.78 
Adjudicator B—Rehab. 
Counselor Jury 39.40 0.75 
Adjudicator C—Rehab. 
Counselor Jury 40.47 0.76 
Adjudicator A—Counsel- 
ing Psychologist Jury 54.33 0.84 
Adjudicator B—Counsel- 
ing Psychologist Jury 46.48 0.80 
Adjudicator C—Counsel- 
ing Psychologist Jury 44.03 0.78 





* All significant at the <0.001 level. 


mean, 5.08; median, 4.19. Counseling Psy- 
chologist Jury: mean, 6.34; median, 5.94. 
Each of these figures must be multiplied by 
3 to equate them for individual time. Ad- 
judicators A, B, and C, using the RPV 
Scale, showed the following time in min- 
utes: Adjudicator A: mean, 2.14; median, 
2.05. Adjudicator B: mean, 2.16; median, 
1.96. Adjudicator C: mean, 2.43; median, 
2.19. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results of this research give encour- 
agement to the idea of placing greater em- 
phasis on objective criteria and quantitative 
techniques in the field of vocational reha- 
bilitation and, particularly, in the initial 
evaluation of rehabilitation potential. It 
appears to be possible to isolate and quan- 
tify basic case data factors which contribute 
to rehabilitation potential. The use of 
quantitative techniques provides several ad- 
vantages which are inherent in the nature 
of measurement. Personal biases and ex- 
traneous factors are eliminated from the 
evaluation-process. Instead, there is assur- 
ance that only certain significant designated 
data are considered in every decision. The 
result, therefore, is objectivity of decisions 
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and consistency and uniformity of judg- 
ments. 

Essentially, whether rehabilitation poten- 
tial is assessed by an adjudicator counselor 
or a rehabilitation counselor, their decisions 
should not be contradictory. To the de- 
gree that there are discrepancies in de- 
cisions by such personnel, there will be in- 
stances where claimants are erroneously 
found to be insufficiently disabled for social 
security benefits and yet be denied rehabili- 
tation services. Inasmuch as the criteria 
utilized in this study are the same as those 
used by rehabilitation workers and adjudi- 
cator counselors in the assessment of reha- 
bilitation potential, discrepancies in such 
decisions are minimized. 

The experimental scale which was de- 
veloped as part of this research indicates the 
possibility of delineating three groups of 
cases during the initial screening process: 
cases where potential clearly warrant addi- 
tional assessment by rehabilitation counse- 
lors including personal interviews; cases 
where potential is so low that rehabilita- 
tion efforts, from a vocational point of view, 
are contra-indicated; cases where potential 
is borderline and decisions require proce- 
dures beyond those offered by use of the 
RPV Scale alone. The size of this latter 
group is directly related to the critical cut- 
off score, the establishment of which is 
flexible to the point of allowing a rehabili- 
tation agency to undertake further evalua- 
tion and services to more of this group. 

The authors believe that the methods 
used in this experiment provide new ave- 
nues for research in case assessment and 
analysis. With further research, refine- 
ment, and adaptations, the principles em- 
bodied in the RPV Scale may be applied to 
many other uses. Some of these are: 

1. Assessment of case loads of rehabilita- 
tion counselors, through the development 
of a case difficulty index. 

2. Comparison of RPV scores with actual 
case outcomes. 

3. Development of an employability in- 
dex which may be used in business and in- 
dustry, workmen’s compensation, public 
employment and community welfare agen- 
cies, and the Veterans Administration as a 
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Methodological Problems in Evaluation 


C. H. PATTERSON 


I: Is A TRUISM that research in the social 
sciences presents problems which are not 
present in the physical sciences. One of the 
most important problems inheres in the fact 
that, at least in a democratic society, we 
seldom are able to engage in experiments, 
that is, crucial experiments, with human 
beings. This has led many to claim that 
the social sciences are not really sciences, 
since science is often equated with experi- 
mentation. But experiment is not a neces- 
sary element of science; astronomy is 
recognized as a science, yet it is not based 
on experimentation. The criterion of a 
science is not a particular method, such as 
experimentation, but that the method can 
be replicated and that the method leads to 
the deriving of inferences or conclusions 
whose bases are acceptable to other trained 
investigators. This requires the use of vari- 
ables which can be measured in some way 
but which are not necessarily subject to 
direct manipulation or control. 
Nevertheless, the influence of the experi- 
mental method is so strong that it is re- 
garded as the highest type of research. We 
are concerned about the rigorousness of our 
research, and it is assumed that “the most 
rigorous research designs involve experi- 
mentation” [6]. This worship of rigorous- 
ness has, as has been frequently pointed out, 
led to the restriction of research to those 
problems which could be attacked by ex- 
perimental methods. One writer has ex- 
pressed this result in the title of an article, 
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“Experimental Design: A Cloak for Intel- 
lectual Sterility” [17]. Another [J1] sug- 
gests that “due to a misinterpretation of a 
highly developed mathematical physics, 
experimental psychologists have been 
bogged down in an endless quagmire of 
trivial problems that are unworthy of their 
efforts as they struggle toward a mirage of 
quantitative salvation.” Another writer [8] 
refers to “the unflagging pursuit of the five 
per cent level” in current research. It seems 
to be no longer respectable to do research 
that is not presented as testing a hypothesis, 
no matter how trivial or how subjective or 
vague the source. 


Various Roads to Salvation 


We need to remind ourselves that there 
are various stages of research, and that hy- 
pothesis testing is a late stage. In general 
in the behavioral sciences we have not yet 
reached this stage. Research does not be- 
gin with, but ends with, the testing of hy- 
potheses. Smith, Bruner, and White [/4] 
point out that “in the development of a 
science there is a strategy of discovery as 
well as a strategy of proof. In envy of the 
precision of method and theory attained by 
the physical scientists, psychologists and 
social scientists have in recent years focussed 
their efforts perhaps too exclusively in the 
direction of proof.” We seem to be at- 
tempting to run before we can walk and 
succeeding in getting nowhere fast. 

Edwards and Cronbach [5], in an article 
that has been too much neglected, describe 
four kinds of research: technique (or in- 
strument) research; survey research; admin- 
istrative (or applied) research; and critical 
research. It should be evident that we still 
have much to do in the first two areas. I 
would put survey research before instru- 
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ment research as a stage, although they 
overlap and interact. Survey research is 
exploratory. Its purposes are to identify 
variables which are apparently significant 
or pertinent and to provide a source for 
theory and hypotheses. Theories and hy- 
potheses do not spring full blown from the 
head of the scientist. They must be based 
upon observation, which is the first stage of 
science, and this is essentially what survey 
research is. We cannot shortcircuit the 
process by omitting this stage. It is not only 
important; it is necessary. We should not 
be ashamed that we are engaged in this 
type of research. It is just as much science 
as the testing of hypotheses. As Edwards 
and Cronbach [5] note, “. . . clinical re- 
search is now in need of good hypotheses to 
test, rather than of finer tests of hypotheses 
. Thus the critical experiment de- 
pend (s) for (its) effectiveness on the ade- 
quacy of the technique research and survey 
research which precedes (it). The experi- 
ment confirms or denies specific hypotheses, 
but the experimental design does not pro- 
duce hypotheses.” 

Technique research is important because 
it provides the instruments to be used in 
critical research. The variables which are 
identified in survey research must be speci- 
fied, defined, and quantified or measured 
reliably and validly. The lack of reliable 
and valid measures of pertinent and signifi- 
cant variables is one of the bottlenecks in 
critical research today. 

This leads to a more specific considera- 
tion of problems in research involving eval- 
uation of changes in the behavior of indi- 
viduals. The most common form of prob- 
lem is the evaluation of the effects of treat- 
ment methods. This problem is the basic 
one in medical research, education, coun- 
seling, and psychotherapy, as well as in agri- 
culture. These fields differ in the com- 
plexity of the problem in terms of the 
number of factors involved and the possi- 
bility of manipulation or control of the 
factors. These differences are perhaps re- 
lated to the number of positive results ob- 
tained in reported research. 

There are some problems of design which 
are common to many areas and warrant 
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discussion, and since these problems have 
been discussed most extensively in the liter- 
ature on counseling and psychotherapy, I 
shall draw upon this source. Some of these 
problems can be dismissed with little more 
than mentioning; others require more de- 
tailed discussion. 


Sampling 


The problem of sampling is one that has 
been too much ignored in research in clin- 
ical fields. The usefulness of a particular 
research study is based upon the generaliz- 
ability of its conclusions. It is elementary 
that generalization can only be made to 
subjects from the same population sampled 
in the study. Yet most studies include sub- 
jects who are not samples from any clear 
population but are usually those who are 
available. Thus the results are limited to 
the undefined, ambiguous population rep- 
resented by the sample. As a consequence, 
when the study is repeated on different 
samples, results are not confirmed. This 
could not occur as frequently as it does if 
the assumption of representative sampling 
upon which the statistical tests are based 
had been met [/6]. Most samples, then, are 
not representative but are in important re- 
spects peculiar to the institution or setting 
in which the research is done. 

Random sampling alone is not the an- 
swer to sampling problems, as many have 
erroneously assumed. First, of course, the 
sampling must be of a known, defined or 
identified population. This population 
must be one which includes more than the 
clients of one agency or institution if the 
results are to be useful to others. Thus, if 
a random sample of clients from one insti- 
tution is used in a study, it must be demon- 
strated that the clientele of this institution 
is similar to, or from the same population 
as, those from other institutions, or random- 
ness does not assure generalizability to 
other institutions. Again, when very small 
samples are used, random selection will not 
necessarily assure representativeness, unless 
the population is highly homogeneous. 
Nor will it assure equivalence of control 
and experimental groups. Matching 
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should be used in such cases, though match- 
ing introduces certain problems [9, 15]. 

The inadequacy of random sampling is 
particularly marked in highly heterogene- 
ous populations. Small samples from a 
population consisting of a wide variety and 
degrees of disability are not likely to be 
representative. Nor are they likely to pro- 
vide us the most information about the re- 
sults of treatment, since the effects may vary 
with type and severity of disability. As 
Edwards and Cronbach [5] note, “It is far 
more desirable to study 10 cases, two each 
of five identifiable subtypes, than to study 
a pool of 50 undescribed and undifferen- 
tiated people.” Thus, it is necessary to 
break up large heterogeneous populations, 
such as disabled clients, into homogeneous 
subpopulations, which are then separately 
sampled. “If it is necessary to restrict a 
study to a single condition or situation, and 
to a few subjects, the results will have max- 
imum value when the situation is described 
in detail and the subjects are selected to be 
homogeneous on as many. . . variables as 
possible” [5]. 

When we are dealing with interpersonal 
situations such as counseling and psycho- 
therapy, we should be concerned about the 
sampling of counselors as well as of clients. 
The results can be generalized only to coun- 
selors similar to those used in the experi- 
ment. One of the defects of many studies 
in counseling and psychotherapy is the use 
of inexperienced student counselors. This 
may account to some extent for the lack of 
results. But it also means that the results— 
or lack of them—cannot be generalized to 
trained, experienced counselors. This de- 
fect is present in a recent series of studies 
of the effects of different approaches to psy- 
chotherapy [/] and is discussed in the APA 
research in psychotherapy symposium [/2]. 

Another aspect of sampling of counselors 
is the attitude of the counselor toward the 
method of treatment. If, as in the study 
referred to above, the counselors prefer one 
method of treatment to another but are 
required to apply both, the study tells noth- 
ing about the results which might be ob- 
tained by counselors who had a different 
attitude toward the method. 
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Controls 


The problem of controls is particularly 
difficult when dealing with the treatment 
of human beings. Although we may have 
no evidence for the efficacy of treatment, 
we are reluctant to withhold treatment 
from a control group. This is particularly 
true in counseling and _ psychotherapy 
where, although there is no irrefutable evi- 
dence of its effectiveness, at least of an ex- 
perimental nature, there is an accumula- 
tion of clinical and experiential evidence 
that cannot be ignored. It seems almost 
unbelievable, perhaps, that doing some- 
thing is not better than doing nothing. 
The spontaneous remission argument is un- 
convincing, as Cartwright [3] has shown. 
Investigators have thus not used the design 
in which treatment is denied to a random or 
a matched control group. This has prob- 
ably been an unnecessary and unwise re- 
striction [2], since in medical practice, as 
for example in the study of the Salk polio 
vaccine, this method was used and accepted 
by the public. 

The setting up of control groups which 
are random or matched for all pertinent 
variables except one, the desire or motiva- 
tion for treatment, can provide no crucial 
tests of the effectiveness of treatment, since 
this is one of the most significant variables 
in psychological treatment. 

It has been suggested that there is no 
substitute for separate, equated experi- 
mental-control group design in which treat- 
ment is withheld from the control group 
[2, 9]. However, this is not necessarily the 
case. There are several methods by which 
the results of treatment can be evaluated 
without the use of this design. 

One approach is through the use of a 
delayed treatment group. In this design, 
one group is accepted for immediate treat- 
ment, and another group is placed on a 
waiting list. Then the treated group is 
compared with the wait group at the end 
of an equal period of time. This is actually 
not a substitute for, but a modification of 
the traditional design. For short treatment 
periods it is useful, but it is limited, since 
treatment cannot be withheld indefinitely if 
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for no other reason than that the applicants 
go elsewhere for treatment or disappear. 
There is perhaps a complicating factor pres- 
ent in that acceptance for and expectation 
of treatment may have positive effects. 
Nevertheless, actual treatment should be 
more effective than these factors. 

A second approach is the own-control 
design. Here a group is evaluated and then 
enters a waiting period, followed by an- 
other evaluation, a treatment period, and 
then a third evaluation. Calvin [2] has 
criticized this method not only because it 
does not conform to the traditional separate 
control group method but because of the 
possibility of spontaneous remission as a 
result of time. But as Cartwright [3] has 
pointed out, such change with time (though 
it is not spontaneous but merely of un- 
known origin) occurs during therapy as well 
as before and after therapy. Therefore, a 
comparison of change during therapy with 
that occurring before, and perhaps after 
therapy, provides evidence of the effect of 
treatment. Cartwright notes [3] that there 
are numerous instances of specific effects 
following introduction of specific treat- 
ments which it would be sheer improb- 
ability to attribute to coincidental spon- 
taneous recovery. 

A third method is the differential treat- 
ment of groups in terms of the therapeutic 
contact. Treatment may be varied in terms 
of frequency and duration of treatment 
periods and the differential effects studied. 
Imber, Frank, Nash, Stone, and Gliedman 
[7] utilized this method and propose it as 
an alternative to the use of no-treatment 
controls. 

The problem of controls has another as- 
pect which is tied in with the problem of 
treatment variables. Treatments may vary 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. 
Many treatment situations are complex. 
And as has been suggested above, there is 
often an interaction between variables in 
the treatment situation, as for example be- 
tween counselor attitudes toward treatments 
and the treatment method used. An ex- 
ample of a complex treatment situation is 
the study by Stotsky, et al. [16] where sev- 
eral approaches were used with chronic 
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schizophrenics to improve their vocational 
adjustment. The effects of such a complex 
treatment program cannot be attributed to 
any of the specific factors but only to the 
total. It is therefore necessary to break the 
treatment situation down into measurable 
components and to apply them to different 
groups. If sufficient numbers of clients are 
not available for equated groups, or if it is 
impractical to set up such a design for other 
reasons such as an ongoing program of treat- 
ment with no possibility of denying treat- 
ment to some clients, what Shontz [/3] calls 
the additive and subtractive methods can 
be used. These are, of course, the familiar 
methods of Mills. In these approaches, 
specific treatments or techniques can be 
added to or subtracted from the basic or 
common method, and the ensuing results 
noted. This method is useful where spe- 
cific treatments are not independent and 
where it is desired to compare combinations 
of treatments. 


The Criterion Problem 


A third major problem area in evaluation 
is the criterion. Whether a method of 
treatment is effective or not depends upon 
the criterion. A method may be effective 
in terms of one criterion but not for another. 
This is one of the confusions in the study 
of the effectiveness of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. There are many different pos- 
sible criteria. Furthermore, they may not 
be closely related [4]. Some of them may 
be negatively related, at some levels of a 
non-linear total relationship, to independ- 
ence. It thus is not wise, nor desirable, to 
attempt to combine specific criteria into a 
composite. Multiple criteria should be 
used. 

In addition to the difficulty of selecting 
and defining criteria, there is the problem 
of measuring them reliably and validly. 
The lack of such measures is probably a 
major reason for the negative results in 
studies evaluating the effectiveness of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. Here is obvi- 
ously a place where technique research is 
necessary before we can go on to more criti- 
cal research. 
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We may summarize by noting the follow- 
ing points. (1) We need more survey and 
exploratory research to identify pertinent 
or relevant variables and to serve as a source 
of meaningful and significant hypotheses. 
Such studies are part of science and should 
not be belittled or considered inferior to 
the so-called rigorous testing of a minor, in- 
significant, or unimportant hypothesis un- 
related to any theory. (2) We need more 
technique research to provide reliable and 
valid instruments for use in hypothesis test- 
ing research. (3) We need to recognize 
that there are other research designs which 
can contribute to the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of treatment besides the tradi- 
tional one of a treated experimental and an 
untreated control group. 
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NEW LEAFLET FOR PARENTS OF EPILETIC CHILDREN 


You, Your Child & Epilepsy is a new leaflet for parents of children with 
epilepsy. Published by the Federal Association for Epilepsy, the pam- 
phlet was written by Dr. John Nardini, Chief of Neuropsychiatry for the 
U. S. Navy, and Miss Genevieve O'Leary, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker 
at Childrens Center of the Catholic University of America. While aimed 
primarily at parents, the pamphlet will also be helpful to social workers, 
public health nurses, physicians, teachers, psychologists, and others who 
come in contact with family problems. 

Single copies are available to individuals without charge. Agencies and 
organizations may obtain bulk copies free for distribution to staff person- 
nel and the public. Requests should be addressed to Federal Association 
for Epilepsy, 1729 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Organization of Guidance 


for Gifted Children 


J. C. GOWAN 


HEORETICALLY and practically, education 

for the ablest students is best viewed as 
a natural outcome of good guidance serv- 
ices which stress individualization of educa- 
tion. Yet, because the pupil personnel area 
has been the last major educational area to 
develop maturity and status, there is a tend- 
ency, even among adherents of education 
for the gifted, to view guidance as an after- 
thought. Since the beginnings of the guid- 
ance movement some 50 years ago, develop- 
ment in guidance has shown the trends of 
(1) extending the scope of guidance far be- 
yond vocational concepts to include all as- 
pects of childhood and developmental 
tasks; (2) proliferating the counselor's 
tools, especially in testing; and (3) moving 
toward a more global and clinical analysis 
of people and their problems. 


Special Problems of the Gifted 


Side by side with these developments has 
come a growing consciousness of the impor- 
tance of guidance for the gifted. Just as it 
was once thought that the able needed no 
curriculum modifications, so it has been 
said that they are bright enough to find 
their way unaided by guidance services. 
What is conveniently forgotten is that the 
able may have special problems, which it 
takes individual guidance to handle. Some 
of these may be: 

1. They may be faced with an embarrass- 
ment of riches in trying to make wise oc- 
cupational and educational choices. 

2. There may be problems attendant 
upon upward social mobility. 
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3. They may become aware of develop- 
mental tasks before they have the physical 
resources to solve them. 

4. They may have more need than usual 
to develop the specialized interests which 
go with certain professional occupations. 

5. There may be problems connected 
with the lack of adult model figures. 

One of the problems which many gifted 
youngsters face in connection with guidance 
has been expressed with some humor by a 
gifted student as the perennial question of 
“How far out beyond the safety railing can 
I lean without going over the cliff?” Gifted 
students are bright enough to know that 
they deviate in characteristics considerably 
from the norms and to see that, in conse- 
quence, many generalizations that apply to 
the average student do not apply to them- 
selves. The problem for them is to dis- 
criminate between those situations which 
apply equally to all persons, regardless of 
ability, and those which apply to them only 
with diminished force. For example, the 
gifted student frequently finds that he can 
take one or two courses in excess of the re- 
quirements and that he does not need this 
or that prerequisite. It takes a wise coun- 
selor to help him discriminate between 
those experiences he can safely telescope 
and those that he should undertake in as 
full measure as the next student. 

A comprehensive statement about guid- 
ance for the gifted has yet to be written. 
Practically nothing exists about guidance 
for the able where (1) the word guidance 
is used in its specific and not in its generic 
sense, and (2) where the article has been 
written by a practicing expert in the field. 
Often the term guidance is used generically 
to include the whole of education, and a 
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series of generalities results. Another diffi- 
culty is that few guidance people have had 
specific experiences with the able, and as a 
result there are few articles on guidance 
for the gifted written from a professional 
point of view. 

Burnside [2] in a thoughtful article noted 
five points in a guidance program for able 
children as follows: (1) early recognition; 
(2) a challenging educational program; (3) 
individual counseling; (4) guidance for 
parents; and (5) community cooperation. 
Bowman and others [/] describe the Quincy 
Project in a booklet called Studying Chil- 
dren and Training Counselors in a Commu- 
nity Program which has guidance value. 
Passow [8] in an article regarding counsel- 
ing on the college level has discussed the 
problem and application of guidance for 
the gifted in higher education. The guid- 
ance implications of the J.H.S. 43 Project in 
New York City, where massive guidance 
procedures are being used to upgrade moti- 
vation in a culturally deprived area, are 
reported by Wrightstone [77]. Strang [9] is 
the only writer who has provided guidance 
materials to be given directly to the gifted 
child himself. 

Probably the best over-all view of guid- 
ance for the able, and one of the few excep- 
tions to the strictures noted earlier in that 
it is written by a guidance expert and is 
also specific, is the Rothney and Koopman 
chapter in the National Society for the 
Study of Education Yearbook [6]. In many 
respects this is the best statement to be 
found anywhere at the present time. The 
authors declare: 


Guidance for the gifted varies from the usual 
primarily in these respects: 

1. Educational and occupational opportunities 
for the gifted are usually of greater proportion 
than for others. 

2. Gifted pupils become ready for self-appraisal 
and self-conceptualization at higher levels and at 
earlier ages. 

3. Gifted children may be subject to unusual 
pressures by parents, teachers, peers, and others. 


A Part of a Total Program 


Despite the lack of guidance for the able, 
a large number of writers are on record in 
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favor of it. Passow, Goldberg, and Tannen- 
baum [7] point out the need of adequate 
guidance in any curriculum adjustments 
for the gifted. Dement [5] finds in a follow- 
up study that highly endowed students feel 
the lack of counseling, especially in the 
areas of self-assessment, vocational informa- 
tion, human relations, and personal phi- 
losophy. Traxler [/0] notes that pupil per- 
sonnel services become more and more 
important as our schools grow larger. The 
National Education Association Conference 
on the Academically Talented Student [3] 
states: “Guidance in the broadest and 
deepest sense of the term is essential for the 
adequate development of the academically 
talented.”” The writer, after a careful sur- 
vey of programs for gifted children, has yet 
to find a program that is not the outcome of 
a strong guidance group in the system or a 
strongly guidance minded individual. 
Good programs for gifted children grow 
out of (1) good school systems well sup- 
ported by the public with (2) good admini- 
strators who foster democratic relationships 
and (3) good guidance practices. The for- 
mer (gifted child programs) is always the 
effect, never the cause, of the latter. 

Just as a good program for the able is a 
natural outcome of a good guidance pro- 
gram in general, a good guidance program 
in turn is a natural outcome of an intelli- 
gent and democratically oriented school ad- 
ministration. It is impossible to reverse the 
process. Concern for the qualities of ex- 
ceptional human beings arises out of an ex- 
ceptional concern for the qualities of all 
human beings. 

The function of guidance workers at the 
different grade levels will differ somewhat 
as being more concerned with identification 
in the grades and more concerned with 
placement in the senior high school. What 
is not sufficiently appreciated at present is 
that guidance must be integrated through- 
out the system and that guidance in the 
grades is as valuable as guidance in the high 
school. No elementary school should be 
without the services of a full-time counse- 
lor. The gifted in elementary school face 
special problems in not being challenged 
by the curriculum and in failing to find 
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friends who are age mates. Thus twin de- 
velopmental tasks of industry and socializa- 
tion, plus problems of identification, home, 
and environmental difficulties can _ be 
cleared away with minimal difficulty if 
counseling help is available. But if allowed 
to run unchecked, another gifted under- 
achiever is too likely to be delivered to the 
high school. 

The major function of the guidance per- 
son working with the able youth is twofold, 
first to assist in personality development 
and the removal of emotional or environ- 
mental handicaps, and second to aid and 
advise in the maximizing of achievement 
and college placement which will facilitate 
his progress to a professional career. Both 
of these matters are complex enough to re- 
quire separate analysis and hence will not 
be developed here. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that these tasks should be 
prosecuted with positive, aggressive action 
in place of the all too current passivity 
about able youth which infects many guid- 
ance offices. It is not enough to measure 
the function of the guidance office against 
the comparison of the mental health and 
scholastic achievement of these able young- 
sters against the norms; instead we should 
strive to prepare these outstanding repre- 
sentatives for the really grueling task ahead 
of them. If our intellectual leaders are to 
keep pace and be found in the frequencies 
demanded by modern conditions, we need 
to deliver a much higher percentage of our 
able youth not only to the door of the uni- 
versity, but insure that they have the moti- 
vation and mental health to graduate. 
This means a program of college-going for 
able youth involving the encouragement, 
the motivation, the strengthening of curric- 
ulum, and the upbuilding of achievement 
on a level not approached by our high 
schools at present. It means a change of at- 
titudes in students, teachers, parents, and 
the public regarding the importance of high 
school scholarship, the desirability of taking 
more than four “solids” per year, the need 
for new prestige symbols in adolescent 
groups, the decrease of community anti-in- 
tellectualism, the fostering of the conserva- 
tion principle in young human talent—all 
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matters of social values with which the 
guidance worker is concerned. While these 
issues are matters of community concern, 
they can be raised and fought for if profes- 
sional educators are truly social leaders. A 
program for scholarship in the senior high 
school extending through the three years, 
not just the senior year, with prestige and 
other rewards for the participants and with 
good publicity regarding effective college 
placement and the various scholarships and 
awards which come to students is one way 
of starting such a program. Needless to 
say, such a job is a full-time task in the 
average high school and can scarcely be ac- 
complished if the counselor is so burdened 
with the problems of the lower 10 per cent 
that he has no time for the able. 


The Counselor’s Role 


Characteristics of the counselor for the 
gifted youngster may be briefly summarized. 
Wide cultural background with superior 
scholarship may be taken for granted. In 
addition to successful teaching experience 
and an absorbing interest in children, the 
counselor should have professional training, 
being well grounded in testing, statistics, 
education of the able, psychology, and in- 
terviewing techniques. The counselor, 
compared to the teacher of the gifted, 
should be even more permissive, intracep- 
tive, non-directive, and non-authoritarian 
and should be eminently capable of playing 
the adult figure model role for these bright 
charges. 

What kind of counseling works best with 
the gifted? Obviously, not the directive 
variety. The able are independent-minded 
and want to figure out problems for them- 
selves. This is not to say that they will not 
need and even demand information. They 
are usually more effective than the average 
in evaluation of their own position. The 
counselor, therefore, should distinguish be- 
tween providing information and providing 
decisions. It is not directive to provide the 
former, but it is directive to provide the 
latter. 

The able student is often more able to 
profit much more from the inspection of his 
own test results than the average youth, and 
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the counselor need feel few qualms about 
giving him considerable test information. 
It will come as no shock to the bright child 
to find that he is able, nor is it likely to 
make him boastful or vainglorious. The 
counselor can do the youth a valuable serv- 
ice by pointing out specific, relative weak- 
ness as Clues either for remedial work or for 
college or career planning. A gifted child 
who is at the 75th percentile of his grade in 
reading skill needs remediation; another 
who has A’s in all senior subjects, but with 
an ACE score on the 99th percentile in 
linguistic areas and the 88th percentile in 
numerical areas needs to be apprized of his 
problem before he elects M.1.T. or C.LT. 

Counselors working with the able will 
need to take special precautions against 
counselor involvement. It is very easy to 
identify with these youngsters, and resultant 
counter-transference phenomena may ob- 
scure detailed consideration of the young- 
ster’s real problems. In such a situation 
the counselor is very apt to push the youth 
toward his occupational or educational bias, 
forgetting that a counselor unlike a teacher 
is not looking for disciples. Another easy 
mistake to make in counseling with the 
gifted is to be misled by the general halo 
effect of good grades, sound attitude, and 
other positive aspects. It is important to 
remember thai these youngsters are prepar- 
ing for top-level competition against far 
more difficult college and graduate stand- 
ards than they are ever likely to meet in 
high school. The counselor who does not 
provide the gifted student with some prog- 
nosis of the problems which he may face in 
the future is doing him no service. Another 
special difficulty often encountered with the 
able is that of keeping grades and morale up 
until the gifted and sometimes tempera- 
mental youth can get away to college. With 
some of these talented underachievers, it is 
almost a race to see if they can make college 
before their environmental frustrations 
sidetrack them completely. Sometimes, the 
form book of grades and deportment needs 
to be thrown away, and a college encour- 
aged to take a chance on the wild talents 
of some fiery non-conformist. 

While guidance should be a continuous 
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process throughout school, there are some 
critical junction points where lack of guid- 
ance may shunt the gifted onto the wrong 
track. Especially, at the ninth and twelfth 
grades, the efforts (or lack of them) of the 
guidance worker to locate all the able 
youth, despite poor grades and lower socio- 
economic status is crucial. In the ninth 
grade all of these youngsters should be 
strongly encouraged to take an academic 
college-preparatory program, and at the 
twelfth grade all of them should be encour- 
aged to go on to college. 

The importance of guidance generally, 
and its integration in the school system is 
nowhere better illustrated than by Conant 
[4] in The American High School, a vei:ume 
destined to become an educational bible. 
It is significant that nearly half his recom- 
mendations concern guidance matters di- 
rectly, and over a quarter pertain to the 
progress of the academically talented. 


Counselor and Faculty 


While the counselor for the able has the 
major responsibility for their guidance, he 
cannot be expected to function alone. He 
needs cooperation from the principal, staff 
members, and teachers. On the part of the 
teachers, this cooperation includes, besides 
consultation with counselors, the ability, 
skill, and presence of mind to make refer- 
rals promptly when able students are not 
performing properly. On the part of other 
staff members, such cooperation includes 
communication, so that the coordination 
of the special program may blend harmoni- 
ously with that of general education. Co- 
operation with curriculum personnel is es- 
pecially important. The principal can help 
by understanding and support of the guid- 
ance role and by not confusing this function 
with that of errand boy, disciplinary assist- 
ant, stool pigeon, or substitute teacher. 
The proper relationship between adminis- 
trator and personnel worker is somewhat 
like that between the commander of a mili- 
tary unit and its chaplain. The counselor 
should have “noncombatant” status. Other 
needs which the administrator can help 
supply include office space with privacy for 
interviewing, a budget and workload which 
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are realistic, tests and supplies, an informa- 
tion library, and the appreciation that pupil 
personnel work embraces something more 
than programming. 

It goes without saying that every guid- 
ance program should have the funds and 
staff to conduct a continuous follow-up of 
its able students. In the first place no other 
group can acquaint the administration so 
well of the benefits and weaknesses of the 
program. Second, the community deserves 
and needs to have an accounting of how 
well its able graduates are doing in college. 
Proper publicity on this score will do much 
to ensure that public support for guidance 
will be forthcoming. Finally, no other 
group is so likely in later years to bring 
credit to the school and the community, and 
these youngsters should not be lost. 

The feed-back process from able students 
constitutes probably the most important 
and intelligent evaluation a school can make 
of its services. The administrator who is 
able to employ this procedure will find that 
the feedback from these youngsters even 
while in school will be helpful. The ad- 
ministrator who makes it a policy to find 
out “how guidance feels” about a school 
problem can save himself many headaches 
and gain a reputation for ideas which are 
likely to make his administration highly 
successful. 

Proper guidance for the able is not a 
luxury, but a necessity of American cultural 
life. The organization of adequate pro- 
grams of guidance for the academically 
talented awaits only the demands of the 


districts and the efforts of educational per- 
sonnel. It is time for us all to come to a 
realistic appraisal of the importance of 
guidance programs for all youth in the pro- 
cedures of general education and in the spe- 
cific problems of the able. In no other way 
shall we meet the problem of achievement 
and productivity, which appears to be in 
the process of becoming the central educa- 
tional issue of the mid-20th Century. 
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NURSING LEAGUE ISSUES STATEMENT ON EDUCATION 


“Opportunities for Education in Nursing,” a statement recently issued 
by the National League for Nursing, is designed to promote understand- 
ing of nursing education and of how today’s nursing education system is 
geared to producing the levels of personnel required by modern nursing 


services. 


Listing and describing educational programs in the nursing 


field, the statement may be obtained free of charge from the National 
League for Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New York. 
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Identifying College Dropouts 


with the Minnesota Counseling Inventory 


FREDERICK G. BROWN 


OQ OF THE perplexing problems faced 
by college personnel workers is the 
identification of students who, though pos- 
sessing adequate scholastic aptitude, drop 
out of college. Variables such as socio-eco- 
nomic status, study habits, achievement mo- 
tivation, vocational interests, and person- 
ality factors have been investigated and fre- 
quently shown to be related to achievement 
or persistence in college. 

Personality factors, particularly, have 
been widely investigated. One favorite 
procedure has been to take an item pool 
and use item analysis procedures to build 
a scale that discriminates between achievers 
and non-achievers [4]. Recently Drake and 
Oetting [3] have shown that analysis of pro- 
file patterns on the MMPI is a fruitful ap- 
proach to the problem. Both of these 
methods, however, have the disadvantage 
of requiring large numbers of subjects for 
the analyses. 

A third method, the one used in this 
study, involves comparing the mean test 
profile of dropouts with that of the typical 
college student. Although probably not as 
precise as Drake and Oetting’s method, it 
can be used when a relatively small num- 
ber of students (profiles) are available. 

The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the relationship between scores on the 
Minnesota Counseling Inventory (MCI) 
and persistence in college. 


Procedure 


Subjects. Admissions officers at three 
Minnesota liberal arts colleges supplied lists 
of students who dropped out of school dur- 
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ing the first semester. No attempt was 
made to separate the students according to 
the reason for leaving college. They left 
for various reasons—poor health, financial 
problems, homesickness, to transfer to 
another college, and illness in the family. 
None of the students was dropped by the 
college for academic reasons. 

College A is a coeducational Lutheran 
college having a total enrollment of about 
1,750 students. Colleges B and C are Cath- 
olic colleges having enrollments of 800 men 
and 700 women, respectively. 


The test. The MCI isa paper-and-pencil | 


personality inventory designed for use in 
high schools [J]. It has, however, been 
shown to be useful in a college setting [2]. 
Besides a Validity indicator (V) the inven- 
tory has seven diagnostic scales: Family 
Relationships (FR); Social Relationships 
(SR); Emotional Stability (ES); Mood (M); 
Conformity (C); Reality (R); and Leader- 
ship (Le). The first three were derived 
from scales on the Minnesota Personality 
Scale and the latter four from the D, Pd, 
Sc, and Sie scales, respectively, of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
On all diagnostic scales high scores repre- 
sent the poor or maladjusted end of the 
continuum. 

At each college the MCI had been admin- 
istered to all freshmen as part of an orien- 
tation testing program. The schools had 
agreed not to use the tests during the year 
(1957-1958) so that uncontaminated valid- 
ity data could be obtained. Thus the MCI 
scores were not used in any pre-dropout ad- 
vising or counseling. 

Analyses. Means and standard deviations 
were computed on all MCI scales for both 
the dropouts and the total freshman popu- 
lation, by sex, of each college. The mean 
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TABLE 1 


Mean MCI Profiles of Men Dropouts and Average Male Students 





EE = 





V FR SR 
College A 
Dropouts Mn 2.6 7 17.5 
(N = 13) SD 1.7 3.7 12.1 
Total Mn 3.7 6.8 15.7 
(N = 283) SD 2.2 5.2 12.1 
t 1.78 0.37 0.5 
P 
College B 
Dropouts Mn 4.3 7.8 15.4 
(N = 32) SD 2.3 4.8 10.6 
Total Mn 3.9 7.8 16.8 
(N = 280) SD 2.2 5.5 11.4 
t 1.14 0.01 0.7 
p 





scores for the dropouts were then compared 
to the mean profile of the appropriate col- 
lege and sex grouping. A formula given 
by McNemar L5, p. 100] which compares 
the subgroup with a total group containing 
the subgroup and allows for the fact that 
the two means are not based on independ- 
ent groups was used. As no hypothesis was 
made as to the direction of the mean differ- 
ences, 1.e., whether the dropouts would 
score higher or lower than the average stu- 
dent, a two-tailed test of significance was 
used. 


—$$—$—_—_—_—_————-MCI Seale——— 








ES M C R Le 
13.3 10.7 13.6 10.9 10.7 
5.2 5.1 3.4 4.1 5.4 
11.6 11.5 11.6 8.2 10.2 
6.2 4.3 3.4 6.2 5.0 
4 1.01 0.69 2.15 1.62 0.39 
0.05 
10.8 12.3 12.7 8.7 9.5 
4.7 3.5 3.5 6.0 4.6 
11.0 11.8 11.9 8.7 10.4 
6.1 4.4 3.6 6.1 5.2 
1 0.28 0.73 1.29 0.02 0.99 
Results 


The results of the analyses are presented 
in TaBLes | and 2. 

In one men’s group (College B) the drop- 
outs did not differ significantly on any scale 
from the typical male student at the college. 
In the other college (College A) the drop- 
out profile was elevated on several scales 
but only the C scale was significantly higher 
(p <0.05) than for the average student. 

In both women’s groups the entire profile 
of the dropout group was elevated above the 


TABLE 2 


Mean MCI Profiles of Women Dropouts and Average Female Students 

















MCI Scale ON 
V FR SR ES M C R Le 

College A 
Dropouts Mn 3.8 6.6 20.2 15.4 15.1 11.5 11.5 13.4 
(N = 18) SD 1.5 6.2 13.4 7m 4.8 2.5 6.2 6.6 
Total Mn 4.2 6.7 17.1 13.4 12.9 10.5 8.7 11.7 
(N = 340) SD 1.9 5.3 11.2 6.4 4.2 3.1 6.2 4.8 
t 0.76 0.14 1.20 1.34 2.34 1.43 1.99 1.56 

p 0.05 0.05 

College C 
Dropouts Mn 3.8 11.4 26.4 17.8 16.2 13:2 14.0 16.3 
(N = 16) sD 2.8 8.2 11.0 7.5 4.4 4.5 8.0 4.6 
Total Mn 4.0 7.9 19.4 14.6 13.3 11.4 9.7 12.1 
(N = 275) SD 2.5 6.2 12.0 6.7 4.6 3.5 6.6 5.3 
t 0.23 2.34 2.40 1.93 2.64 2.10 2.72 3.23 
p 0.05 0.05 0.01 0.05 0.01 0.01 
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college norm. In College A, M and R were 
the only significant elevations (p <0.05). 
However in College C three scale elevations 
(FR, SR, and C) were significant at the 
0.05 level and three others (M, R, and Le) 
were significant at the 0.01 level. 

Although women dropouts and, to a 
slight extent, men dropouts obtained ele- 
vated profiles, the pattern of significant dif- 
ferences varied between sexes. The typical 
woman dropout was withdrawn, intro- 
verted, depressed, and a social isolate. The 
typical male dropout, though the results 
are far from clear-cut, tended to be irre- 
sponsible and nonconforming. This pat- 
tern of irresponsibility and nonconformity 
also characterizes college men who become 
disciplinary problems [2]. 

Certainly many influencing factors are 
not precisely controlled in a study of this 
nature. Even though none of the students 
left for scholastic reasons, it is possible that 
some of the dropouts were low on the scho- 
lastic aptitude continuum and were having 
scholastic difficulties. There probably also 
are differences between students who leave 
for various reasons. For example, we 
would not expect students who left because 
of illness within the family to be similar to 
those who became homesick or, for that 
matter, even to represent a homogeneous 
subgroup. 

What the present study does show is that 
college dropouts, especially women, obtain 
different scores on a personality inventory 
than does the average student. This differ- 
ence is apparent before the student actually 


enters college. The counselor, when work- 
ing with a student who has scores similar to 
the dropout group, should be aware of the 
implications for the student continuing in 
college. 


Summary 


Scores on the Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory of students who dropped out of col- 
lege during the first semester were compared 
to the scores of the typical freshman at three 
liberal arts colleges. Male dropouts tended 
to be irresponsible and nonconforming 
while the typical female dropout was with- 
drawn and depressed. Although there was 
a great deal of overlap between the distribu- 
tions of MCI scores of dropouts and stu- 
dents who remained in college, personnel 
workers who use the MCI should be aware 
of the implications of these patterns for 
persistence in college. 
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The article by Father Charles A. Curran “Some Ethical and Scientific 
Values in the Counseling Psychotherapeutic Process” which appeared in 
our September, 1960, issue should have carried following footnote: “pre- 
sented at the APA Convention in 1959 in the symposium on Values and 
Counseling sponsored by the American Catholic Psychologica] Association 
and the Division of Counseling Psychology.”—Ed. 
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FACADE ORIENTATION 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


WILLIAM F. BROWN and NORMAN ABELES 


OUNSELORS and guidance workers have 

long recognized that one of the major 
disadvantages of personality inventories is 
that the validity of their scores is limited 
by the extent of the examinee’s willingness 
to give frank answers. That is the typical 
personality inventory can be “faked” or 
“thrown” by the examinee, and the extent 
of this “throw” is limited only by the 
amount of the examinee’s insight into the 
psychological meaning of the questions. 
Such faking or facade is likely to occur 
whenever the examinee’s self-interests would 
seem to dictate that he present as favorable 
an impression of himself as possible. 

Since it is highly improbable that such 
faking can be prevented, research has been 
directed toward detecting facade and esti- 
mating what the personality profile would 
be had facade not been present. Keys pur- 
porting to measure the examinee’s degree 
of honesty, objectivity, or defensiveness in 
answering questionnaire items have been 
constructed for several personality inven- 
tories. Specifically, facade keys have been 
constructed for the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory [4], the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey [2], and the Minne- 
sota. Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
3, 61. 

Construction of these facade keys was 
motivated by the need for a method to cor- 
rect for faking on personality question- 
naires. The possibility that the facade 
score itself might be a significant predictor 
of behavior has received little, if any, at- 
tention. 


WiLutAM F. Brown is Director of Testing and 
Guidance, Southwest Texas State College, and Nor- 
MAN ABELES is Assistant Professor and Counselor, 
Counseling Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 
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Research reported by Tiebout [5], how- 
ever, indicates that attitudes of candidness 
and defensiveness in analyzing their weak- 
nesses were characteristic of academic over- 
achievers and underachievers, respectively. 
Specifically, low scholarship students were 
found to exhibit the following three be- 
havioral characteristics in common. First, 
they tended to gloss over failures and short- 
comings and view them in an optimistic 
light. Second, they tended toward making 
much too high an appraisal of their net 
accomplishments. Third, they tended to 
rationalize their poor record of achieve- 
ment by blaming poor study habits, a read- 
ing disability, etc. In short, Tiebout found 
that the low scholarship student habitually 
rationalized or ignored his failures and 
exaggerated or distorted his successes in 
order to maintain a favorable impression 
of himself. 

Tiebout’s investigation suggested that 
one major difference between high and low 
scholarship students might be a motiva- 
tional orientation toward facade. Such a 
facade orientation might be conceived as a 
readiness or willingness to resort to facade 
in situations where self-interest dictates that 
one make a favorable impression. Thus 
high and low scholarship students would 
be expected to tend, respectively, towards 
the conservative and liberal poles of a 
facade orientation continuum. 

Because each was an integral part of a 
particular personality inventory, none of 
the existing facade keys were considered 
suitable as a research vehicle for the pro- 
posed inquiry. The keyed items dealt with 
personality traits rather than academic ac- 
tivities and, hence, were not particularly 
appropriate for testing hypotheses derived 
from Tiebout’s study. Further, it was nec- 
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essary that testing time be kept to a mini- 
mum, and the various personality question- 
naires required from 40 to 90 minutes to 
administer. Therefore, steps were under- 
taken to develop an independent means for 
assessing facade orientation. 


Method 


The vehicle selected for assessing facade 
orientation was a word knowledge check- 
list containing three-fourths true words and 
one-fourth false words. Development of 
the scale began with the construction of a 
100-word checklist. The 25 false words 
included in the scale were selected from 
a pool of 140 such words constructed by 
the author. Selection was based upon the 
results of a study of the relative frequency 
that each word was identified as an actual 
word by a sample of 103 freshman education 
students at the University of Texas. Told 
that all but 25 of the 140 words were false 
words, the students were instructed to place 
a check mark before the 25 true words. 
Tabulation of the number of times that 
each word was checked provided a basis 
for selecting acceptable words. False words 
checked as true words by less than 10 per 
cent or more than 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents were rejected, leaving 39 false words 
from which 25 were drawn at random. 
The 75 true words were randomly selected 
from stimulus words found in the middle 
third of vocabulary sections included in five 
representative college entrance examina- 
tions.1 The 25 false and 75 true words were 
presented in random order, and the ex- 


The following five representative college en- 
trance examinations were utilized to provide vo- 
cabulary items: ; 

1. Carpenter, M. F., et al. Cooperative English Test 
Form PM: Usage, Spelling, and Vocabulary. New 
York: Cooperative Test Service, 1939. 

2. Manuel, H. T., et al. Word-Number Test of 
Scholastic Aptitude (Form A). Austin: Steck Co., 
1940. 

$. Sullivan, E. T., Clark, W. W., & Tiegs, E. W. 
California Test of Mental Maturity (Advanced 
Level). Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 
1951. 

4. Terman, L. M., & McNemar, Quinn. Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability. Chicago: World 
Book Co., 1941. 

5. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G. SRA Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities: Intermediate. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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aminee was instructed to indicate whether 
or not he knew the meaning of each word. 

Then the 100-word scale was adminis- 
tered to 301 first-semester freshmen at South- 
west Texas State Teachers College. In or- 
der to identify words that were operating 
improperly, a tabulation was made of the 
number of times that each of the 100 words 
was marked as known. False words indi- 
cated as known by less than 10 per cent or 
more than 30 per cent of the total sample 
were replaced by new false words; true 
words marked as unknown by more than 40 
per cent or less than 20 per cent of the ex- 
aminees were replaced by new true words. 
On the basis of the analysis, 12 replacement 
false words and 28 replacement true words 
were selected in the same manner as pre- 
viously. 

The revised 100-word scale was next ad- 
ministered to 190 second-semester freshmen 
at Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas. An- 
other tabulation was made of the number 
of times that each of the 100 words was 
marked as known. Using the same criteria 
for acceptance as in the previous analysis, 
5 of the 25 false words and 8 of the 75 
true words were discarded. The 20 false 
words and 60 of the 67 true words passing 
the selection criteria were assembled into 
an 80-word Word Knowledge Checklist.? 

A 60-item Synonym Recognition Test was 
also constructed by assembling the vocabu- 
lary items from which the 60 true words 
had originally been taken. The 60 stimulus 
words on the Synonym Recognition Test 
and the 60 true words on the Word Knowl- 
edge Checklist were thus identical. As in 
the usual vocabulary test, each stimulus 
word on the Synonym Recognition Test 
was followed by four choices from which 
the examinee was to select the one word 
that was a synonym for the stimulus word. 
For each item, the correct response was 
always the most frequently given synonym 
for the stimulus word while the three dis- 
tractors were always words having no com: 
mon meaning with either the stimulus word 
or the correct response. 


*A copy of the Word Knowledge Checklist may be 


obtained from the authors. 
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Three scores were obtained from the 
Word Knowledge Checklist and the Syn- 
onym Recognition Test. The number of 
false words checked as known on the Word 
Knowledge Checklist provided one estimate 
of an individual's willingness to resort to 
facade in a situation where self-interest dic- 
tates that one make a favorable impression. 
A second estimate of an individual's facade 
orientation was obtained by tabulating the 
number of true words checked as known 
on the Word Knowledge Checklist that 
were subsequently missed on the Synonym 
Recognition Test. These two measures of 
facade orientation will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as the False Word Count (FWC) 
and the Vocabulary Knowledge Differential] 
(VKD), respectively. Finally, a Synonym 
Recognition Score (SRS) was obtained by 
tabulating the number of correctly an- 
swered items on the Synonym Recognition 
Test. 

To test the proposition that high and 
low scholarship students differ significantly 
in their orientation toward the use of fa- 
cade, the two instruments were administered 
to samples of college freshmen enrolled at 
two Texas colleges. The two tests were 
administered to 129 men and 141 women 
at the University of Texas during regularly 


scheduled meetings of 12 freshman English 
sections. The instruments were also com- 
pleted by 199 men and 213 women enrolled 
at Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
during a specially scheduled freshman as- 
sembly. 

The one-semester point-hour ratio (PHR) 
was employed as the academic achievement 
criterion. Due to the skewed score dis- 
tributions obtained for both the measures 
of facade orientation, these scores were 
stanined following the procedure recom- 
mended by Cowles and Dailey [J]. Since 
both measures are supposedly indicative of 
a proneness toward the liberal use of facade, 
correlations between these scores and the 
criterion would be expected to be signifi- 
cant and negative in sign if the proposition 
being tested is supported. Furthermore, 
both scores should correlate reasonably low 
with the Synonym Recognition Score if 
they are to be considered as measures of 
something other than vocabulary knowl- 
edge. 


Results 


The correlation coefficients obtained be- 
tween the four measures are reported in 
TABLE | and TasLe 2, respectively, for the 
University of Texas and Southwest Texas 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations for University of Texas Freshmen 





Men(N = 


Women (N = 747) 














129) 

FWc* VKEDt SRSt FWC VKD SRS 

PHR§ —0.33 —0.31 0.53 —0.40 —0.37 0.51 
FWC 0.80 —0.28 0.76 —0.24 
VKD —0.30 —0.28 

TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations for Southwest Texas State College 
Men (N = 199) Women (N = 273) 

FWC* VKDt SRSt FWC VKD SRS 
PHR§ —0.31 —0.28 0.46 —0.29 —0.24 0.54 
FWC 0.72 —0.35 0.68 —0.33 
VKD —0.49 —0.49 





*FWC = False Word Count. 

t VKD = Vocabulary-Knowledge Differential. 
tSRS = Synonym Recognition Score. 

§ PHR = Point-Hour Ratio. 
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State Teachers College samples. For the 
two college samples, respectively, correla- 
tions between the Fake Word Count and 
the criterion were —0.33 and —0.31 for 
men and —0.40 and —0.29 for women. 
The Vocabulary Knowledge Differential 
and the criterion correlated —0.31 and 
—0.28 for men and —0.37 and —0.24 for 
women. For men, correlations between 
the two facade orientation measures were 
0.80 and 0.72; for women, these correlation 
coefficients were 0.76 and 0.68. Correla- 
tions between the False Word Count and 
the Synonym Recognition Score were 
—0.28 and —0.35 for men and —0.24 and 
—0.33 for women. 


Conclusions 


Three conclusions may be drawn from 
the research results. First, both experi- 
mental facade scores are highly correlated 
thereby demonstrating that they are 
largely measuring a common variable. 
Second, correlations between the facade 
scores and scores on a vocabulary test indi- 
cate that the amount of common variance 
is relatively low, thus reflecting only a 
moderate relationship between vocabulary 


knowledge and performance on the facade 
measures. Third, facade scores are related 
significantly and negatively to subsequent 
academic achievement in college. In short, 
research results support the proposition 
that high and low scholarship students are 
characterized by conservatism or liberalism, 
respectively, in the use of facade. 


or 
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NEW TV SERIES SHOWS GROUP THERAPY IN ACTION 


“Road to Reality,” a new daily television program, presents the continu- 
ing, actual life stories of six persons who seek help from modern group 
psychoanalysis. Presented Monday through Friday, 2:30-3:30 P.m., on 
ABC-TV, the series has been endorsed by the Association of Medical 
Group Psychoanalysts and has been cleared through the American Psychi- 
atric Association and American Medical Society of New York. Under the 
technical guidance of a committee of fellows and members of the AMGP, 
the program presents dramatically scenes of group therapy in action. Dr. 
Edmund Zimon, President of AMGP, states that “millions of television 
viewers every day will be exposed to an experience which many perhaps 
have never heard of before. Such a program deserves the interest of the 
psychiatric profession and all interested laymen.” 
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MORE THAN A DECADE OF TRAINING 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORKERS 


WILLA NORRIS 


| Is THE FALL of 1945 a counselor training 
program known as Institute of Guidance 
Counseling and Testing was established at 

| Michigan State University. At the close of 
that first academic year, four individuals 

| had completed the master of arts degree 
with emphasis in guidance and personnel 
work and by the end of fall term, 1958, 
some 12 years later, 379 individuals had 
completed their master’s degree in this train- 
ing area. 

What has happened to graduates of this 
counselor training program? How many 
are in jobs of a guidance and personnel 
nature? How do they evaluate their train- 
ing program? How can their alma mater 
continue to serve them? These are just a 
few of the questions with which the coun- 
selor training staff at this institution have 
been concerned. 

Since answers to such questions can be 











found only by contacting the graduates 
themselves, a follow-up study using a ques- 
tionnaire was undertaken in January and 
February, 1959. 


Procedure 


The study is based on responses to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 379 persons who had 
completed a master’s degree in guidance 
since 1946. The questionnaire was mailed 
in the last week in January and a follow-up 
to non-respondents was made in February. 
By the first of March, 1959, 255 responses or 
71.5 per cent of the questionnaires had been 
completed and returned. Six per cent of 
the questionnaires sent were considered un- 
recoverable because 18 were returned for 
“address unknown” and three for “death.” 


WILLA Norris is Associate Professor of Guidance, 
Department of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 
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Who are these graduates in guidance and 
personnel work? Of the 255 responding 
(approximately two-thirds men, one-third 
women), about 31 per cent are under 30 
years of age, 42 per cent are between 30 to 
40 years, and 27 per cent are over 40. As 
for marital status, 75 per cent are married, 
this number representing 88 per cent of the 
men and 52 per cent of the women. 

Approximately 53 per cent of the re- 
sponses were secured from graduates who 
had completed their degrees within the last 
four years. 

What were they like when they entered 
training? When accepted to the program, 
approximately two-thirds were 30 years of 
age or under, the mean age being 30 years 
(30.5). The mean age of females (32.6) 
was slightly higher than that of males 
(29.3). 

As one would have expected, the greatest 
number, some 30 per cent, had completed 
undergraduate majors in education or in 
education in combination with another 
subject. The next highest, or 17 per cent, 
are graduates with a social science major, 
and the third highest, 14 per cent, had a 
major in psychology. Others ran the gamut 
of undergraduate majors from biological 
and physical sciences (9 per cent), physical 
education (6 per cent), mathematics (4 per 
cent), business English (3 per cent) to 
foreign languages (2 per cent), and agri- 
culture (2 per cent) plus a sprinkling from 
sociology, home economics, social work, 
speech, and economics. 

Approximately two-thirds responded that 
their undergraduate work had been com- 
pleted within the state of Michigan. How- 
ever, only one-third had completed their 
bachelor’s degree at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. At the time they made application for 
training, three-fourths were living within 
the state of Michigan, 
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Slightly more than a third (35 per cent) 
of these guidance-trained persons who re- 
sponded stated that their undergraduate 
scholastic average was “average” (C-C+), 
whereas 38 per cent said they earned above 
average grades (B). Approximately 23 per 
cent said they had a “B-+-” undergraduate 
average and four per cent stated their rec- 
ords showed an “A” average. 

More than two-thirds (71 per cent) said 
they started their master’s degree within 
three years of completion of their under- 
graduate degree whereas approximately a 
fifth (20 per cent) delayed in starting their 
graduate work for seven or more years. 

In this study, 81 per cent said that they 
had had some full-time work experience 
prior to beginning their guidance work. Of 
those responding the greatest number (44 
per cent) had had employment at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college levels prior 
to beginning their master’s degree program. 

When asked what time they started think- 
ing about a training program in personnel 
work, 70 per cent said it was after comple- 
tion of their bachelor’s degree, whereas 30 
per cent said it was during their under- 
graduate days. When this question is re- 
lated to sex, more men (a third) than 
women (a fifth) became interested in guid- 
ance and personnel work at the undergradu- 
ate level. 

What factors influenced them to pursue 
guidance and personnel training? In an- 
swer to a multiple-response question listing 
factors which might have influenced their 
decision for guidance and personnel train- 
ing, the following responses in descending 
order of importance were noted: (1) de- 
sire to work with individuals or groups of 
people (65 per cent); (2) influence of a 
particular teacher or individual in field 
(41 per cent); (3) courses in the program 
sounded interesting (31 per cent); (4) lik- 
ing for the beginning course in guidance 
(23 per cent); (5) possibility of becoming a 
better classroom teacher (23 per cent); (6) 
desire to get the training and make more 
money (11 per cent); (7) need to under- 
stand self (6 per cent); (8) offer of a job and 
need for the training (6 per cent). 

A training institution always wonders 
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why candidates seek its particular school. 
When these respondents were asked in a 
multiple-choice question why they selected 
Michigan State University as a training in- 
stitution, approximately 50 per cent 
checked the two items of “location of main 
campus” and “reputation of staff.” Nearly 
a third (29 per cent) said that it was sug- 
gested by a “friend or employer.” Thirteen 
per cent said they received an offer of finan- 
cial assistance and 10 per cent checked “‘de- 
sire to work with particular staff member.” 
Eight per cent indicated “extension courses 
offered in my area.” 

What was their training program like? 

Some 61 per cent completed their master’s 
degree within two calendar years with ap- 
proximately 23 per cent attending school 
full time in order to complete their degree 
within one year. 

When asked about their scholastic attain- 
ment during their master’s degree program, 
28 per cent responded that they were 
“average,” this meaning that they main- 
tained the required “B” average for fulfill- 
ing requirements for the degree. Some 
two-thirds, or 66 per cent, said their grade 
point average was above average (3.5) and 
approximately five per cent said they main- 
tained an “A” average (4.0). 

Since the inception of the guidance and 
counselor training program in 1945, major 
emphasis has been placed on preparing 
trainees for positions of a guidance and per- 
sonnel nature at the public school level 
(particularly, secondary school) and at col- 
lege level. In 1954 special requirements 
were set up in order to train visiting 
teachers as defined within the state of 
Michigan. In 1955 those requirements 
were established in accordance with state 
and national practices for training voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors. Of those 
responding to this questionnaire the 
greatest number (35.3 per cent) reported 
that they were interested in a general guid- 
ance program intended for the full-time, 
classroom teacher. The second highest 
number (35.1 per cent) reported that they 
had majored in high school counseling; the 
third highest (13.4 per cent) pointed out 
that they had selected the college personnel 
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training sequence as their emphasis of train- 
ing; and the fourth highest (11.5 per cent) 
checked rehabilitation counseling. Two 
per cent indicated they had completed the 
visiting teacher program. 

In this period of increased costs of educa- 
tional services, the question always arises 
“How was the major part of your graduate 
work financed?” In a multiple-response 
question, the responses in descending order 
of importance were as follows: (1) G.I. 
Bill (36 per cent); (2) full-time work in 
field related to guidance (32 per cent); (3) 
savings (26 per cent); (4) scholarships, fel- 
lowships, assistantships, grants, etc. (18 per 
cent); (5) family (17 per cent); (6) part- 
time work in field related to guidance (13 
per cent); (7) part-time work in field un- 
related to guidance (12 per cent); (8) full- 
time work in field unrelated to guidance 
(10 per cent); (9) loans (3 per cent). 

When asked how many term hours they 
completed through MSU’s off-campus pro- 
grams, 71 per cent said “No Courses 
Taken.” Nineteen per cent pointed out 
that they had taken from one to nine hours, 
however, through off-campus courses. 

What are they like today? Education: 
The adage “once a graduate student, always 
a graduate student” appears to hold true for 
respondents in this study. More than half 
of those responding said that they had com- 
pleted graduate hours beyond the master’s 
with approximately nine per cent having 
completed the doctorate and additional 33 
per cent stating that they were currently 
pursuing a doctoral training program. 
Two hundred and nineteen graduates re- 
sponded to the question “would you be in- 
terested if MSU established a six-year pro- 
gram in guidance (one year of training 
beyond masters’) which would offer a di- 
ploma or certificate for advanced graduate 
study?” Fifty-two per cent answered in the 
affirmative. 

Employment: Some 82 per cent of the 
respondents are currently employed in a 
full-time civilian capacity. When asked 
what relationship their present job has to 
guidance work, approximately 47 per cent 
stated that their work is of a guidance and 
personnel nature; 44 per cent pointed aut 
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that their present job is “closely related” 
and nine per cent stated that their job has 
“no relationship.” Nine per cent classify 
themselves as graduate students holding 
full-time or part-time jobs, whereas around 
eight per cent are housewives either holding 
part-time or full-time employment. Of 
those employed in guidance and personnel 
work, the majority are in school positions. 

In a multiple-response item, the respond- 
ents were asked to indicate the nature of 
their present job. In descending order, re- 
sponses indicated their positions consisted 
of counseling (46 per cent), teaching (42 
per cent), administration (36 per cent), 
or testing functions (16 per cent) with a 
fewer number showing work of a consult- 
ing (8 per cent), research (5 per cent), or 
writing (1 per cent) nature. 

Apparently these guidance-trained ex- 
perienced little difficulty in securing em- 
ployment, as 45 per cent were already em- 
ployed in guidance and personnel work 
upon completion of their degree, and an- 
other third had a position within six 
months. Of this number, 50 per cent se- 
cured their first job in a high school setting, 
21 per cent secured employment in colleges 
and universities, 11 per cent in some type of 
governmental agency (federal or state); 
seven per cent at the elementary school 
level; four per cent in business and indus- 
try; two per cent in hospital or clinics, and 
two per cent in welfare or service agencies. 

By far the majority, some two-thirds, se- 
cured their first guidance and personnel 
positions as well as subsequent jobs on their 
own efforts, whereas one-third secured as- 
sistance through MSU's guidance and coun- 
selor training staff or the Placement Service. 
A third resource for this first job as well as 
later jobs in guidance was “friends and 
relatives.” 

Of those who are currently employed in 
guidance and personnel work, 50 per cent 
stated their salary is between $5,000 to 
$7,000; the average for men being $6,730, 
for women $6,230. Considerable variation 
is found in salaries with a range of from 
“$15,000 and over” for one respondent to 
“under $4,000” for four respondents. Ap- 
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$6,000 a year. they belonged; however, half did not. ch 
Professional Membership and Activities: When confronted with similar questions re 
Of those 199 individuals responding to a_ covering local organizations of a guidance p! 
question regarding membership in national and personnel nature, approximately 24 ue 
organizations, 57 per cent said that they be- per cent said that there was a local group he 
long at present to a professional organiza- and they belonged. Thirty-seven per cent at 
tion. Ninety-seven individuals indicated said there was a local group but that they th 
that they are currently members of APGA. did not belong, whereas 39 per cent said bi 
Divisional membership within APGA were there was no local group. as| 
represented as follows: NVGA (55); ASCA Twenty-eight of the 255 responding to SC 
(27); ACPA (26); DRC (9). Membership this question have authored or co-authored (3 
in other national organizations were NRA articles, pamphlets, or books in the field of ca 
(8); APA (6); and NAWDC or NASPA (6). guidance and personnel work or have re- fu 
When asked if there was a state organiza- ceived honors in this area. 
tion of a guidance and personnel nature in What do they think of their training pro- co’ 
their area, approximately half of those re- gram? With changing emphasis in the U1 
im 
be 
TABLE 1 ses 
Responses Made to Adequacy of Master’s Degree Training Program in Relation to Guidance and as 
Personnel Responsibilities / Functions sch 
——Adequacy of MSU Training Program-————————~ Po 
Not Applicable na! 
Very Should be to any Total wa 
Satisfactory Satisfactory Strengthened Position Re- ‘ 
Functions or Responsibilities of Guidance and Raw Per Raw Per Raw Per Raw Per sponses res, 
Personnel Workers Score Cent Score Cent Score Cent Score Cent =N* “W 
Competence as a counselor 63 28 108 48 45 20 8 4 224 _ 
Competence to gather and organize basic sug 
data about pupils (clients) 87 38 99 43 #28 12 ~«15 7 229 oft 
Competence to help teachers (staff) with em) 
pupil (client ) problems which the teacher ter! 
(staff) finds difficult 46 20 105 47 «64 ~ 28 11 5 226 anc 
Competency to establish desirable contacts nee 
with parents 55 25 93 42 62 2 14 +15 224 the 
Competency to identify and utilize com- bac 
munity referral resources 42 19 99 44 72 32 13 5 226 
Competency to help teachers (staff) develop Sun 
instructional materials and activities more 
closely related to guidance needs of pupils T 
(clients) 31 14 990 41 76 34 25 11 222 Tra 
Competency to develop orientation activities 77 36 96 44 31 14 13 6 217 peri 
Competency to develop placement services 42 20 84 40 57 27 26 13 209 old 
Competency to develop a testing program 80 37 75 34 50 23 15 6 220 ente 
Competency to develop pupil personnel ing 
records 90 41 96 44 19 9 14 6 219 he | 
Competency to develop follow-up services 50 23 102 47 44 21 19 9 215 ; 
Competency to gather, organize, and use in ¢ 
occupational, educational, and social had 
information 80 36 103 47 26 12 ~=« 12 5 221 Upc 
Competency to carry on research and he s' 
evaluation studies 43 19 91 41 79 35 10 5 223 ance 
* Percentages based on N responding. teres 
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training program, accompanied by staff 
changes, no attempt was made to relate 
respondent’s evaluation of their training 
program to particular years. These grad- 
uates were asked to give their reactions as to 
how satisfied they were that their training 
at Michigan State University had prepared 
them for the various functions or responsi- 
bilities. For each competency they were 
asked to respond as follows on a four point 
scale: (1) very satisfactory; (2) satisfactory; 
(3) should be strengthened; (4) not appli- 
cable to any position held. TABLE | lists 
functions and responses. 

When asked, “In what ways can the 
counselor training staff at Michigan State 
University be of assistance to you?” approx- 
imately 68 per cent stated that they would 
be interested in changing positions. Many 
responses, however, qualified their answer 
as it relates to betterment in salary, size of 
school system, or location. Less than one 
per cent of all graduates returning question- 
naires gave concrete suggestions as to “other 
ways” the training staff might be helpful. 

Slightly more than one-half (55 per cent) 
responded to the open-ended question 
“What other suggestions do you have for 
improving the training program?” The 
suggestions made were varied but most 
often stressed the need for placing greater 
emphasis on the counseling practicum, in- 
ternship experience, and courses in testing 
and statistics. A number emphasized the 
need for teaching experience prior to taking 
their training and also for having a strong 
background in psychology. 


Summary 


The modal graduate of the Counselor- 
Training Program at MSU over a 12-year 
period is a male who was under 30 years 
old and living in Michigan at the time he 
entered his master’s program. Prior to tak- 
ing his first graduate course in the program 
he had completed an undergraduate degree 
in education with above average grades and 
had worked one to three years full time. 
Upon completion of his bachelor’s degree 
he started thinking about majoring in guid- 
ance and personnel because his greatest in- 
terest was in working with people. He 
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selected MSU because it was accessible to 
him and because of the “reputation of the 
staff.” Completing the master’s degree in 
less than three years with a “B” plus aver- 
age, usually financed by means of the G.I. 
Bill, he emphasized the training program 
called “General Guidance,” meaning that 
he preferred to continue as a teacher or 
teacher-counselor upon completion of his 
guidance training rather than assume full- 
time guidance responsibilities. Since com- 
pleting his degree he has taken at least an 
additional five hours of graduate work and 
is pursuing a doctorate or would be inter- 
ested in working toward a six-year program. 
Employed now on a full-time basis in work 
of guidance and personnel nature, secured 
through his own efforts, at a salary of $5,000 
to $7,000, he is not too eager to change posi- 
tions but would be interested in securing 
a job which paid more money or was more 
desirably located. Presently, he belongs to 
a professional organization of a guidance 
and personnel nature at the national level, 
but does not belong to a similar one at state 
or local level. In looking back at his grad- 
uate training he feels that the program 
should be strengthened in the following 
areas: carrying on research and evaluation 
studies; developing instructional materials 
and activities more closely related to guid- 
ance and needs of pupils; identifying and 
utilizing community referral resources; es- 
tablishing desirable contacts with parents; 
helping staff with pupil problems which 
they find difficult; and developing place- 
ment services. He was more nearly satisfied 
with the training program as it helped him 
te develop pupil personnel records; gather, 
organize, and use occupational, educational, 
and social information; gather and organize 
basic data about pupils, develop follow-up 
studies; develop orientation activities; coun- 
sel students; and develop a testing program. 
To strengthen the present program he sug- 
gests greater emphasis be placed on the 
counseling practicum and internship as well 
as courses in testing and statistics. He feels 
the importance of guidance workers having 
a good foundation in psychology and test- 
ing experience prior to securing their mas- 
ter’s degree in guidance. 
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Survey of Student Attitudes 


towards Campus Activities 


at the University of Hawaii 


RICHARD A. KALISH and OTOMAR J. BARTOS 


A T MOST EDUCATIONAL institutions, the 
campus activities program is consid- 
ered an intrinsic part of the academic en- 
vironment. Usually professional personnel 
are utilized to supervise and to coordinate 
the activities; campus morale and eventual 
alumni support are partly contingent upon 
the success of this program. 

The student leaders and university per- 
sonnel involved with campus activities are 
always concerned with the caliber of leader- 
ship and participation as well as the basis 
for lack of participation. Due either to 
inertia, general disinterest, or campus poli- 
tics, a relatively few students carry most of 
the responsibility. This survey was an at- 
tempt to investigate attitudes regarding the 
campus activity program and variables re- 
lated to leadership and participation. 


Review of Relevant Literature 


Numerous research studies have been 
conducted on student leadership and par- 
ticipation, most of them concerned with the 
personality or intellectual correlates of 
leadership or participant behavior. These 
studies have consistently shown that campus 
leaders receive higher grades than non- 
leaders [5, 6] and have higher academic 
aptitude test scores [3, 14]. Williamson and 
Hoyt [/5] found that leaders were more 
dominant and extroverted, as measured by 
paper-and-pencil tests. 


Ricuarp A. KauisH, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Hawaii, is Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, California, and OroMar J. BarTos is Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

The authors wish to thank Dr. Arthur A. Dole for 
his careful appraisal of this manuscript. 
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Similar differences are found between 
participants and non-participants. Partici- 
pants receive higher grades [/2], earn more 
money after graduation [7], and are better 
adjusted [J]. Benson and McMullin [2] 
surveyed college students as to their reasons 
for participating in campus activities; the 
first three reasons in order were: meeting 
people, recreational interests, and intellec- 
tual interests. 

Several authors have turned their atten- 
tion to the philosophical and educational 
bases for campus activities. Mueller [10] 
emphasizes the need for student government 
to be more democratic than usually is 
allowed; Knapp [8] suggests that a survey of 
the felt needs of the students is important; 
and Stroup [/3] states that an adequate 
theory of the values of student activities 
needs to be formulated as a guide for stu- 
dent personnel workers and college authori- 
ties. In 1957 Krumboltz [9] evaluated the 
research in a review of the literature. How- 
ever, no recent studies were located by the 
authors. 


Design of the Project 


For this project several types of informa- 
tion were desired: attitudes towards campus 
activities, types of participation and leader- 
ship in activities, degree of information con- 
cerning activities, and biographical data. 
The final survey consisted of the following 
sections. 

1. Information Test. The degree to 
which a student has factual information 
about campus activities provides a measure 
of the awareness he has concerning what is 
happening on campus. A standard type of 
multiple-choice achievement test concern- 
ing campus activities was constructed to 
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measure information. Under the supervi- 
sion of the authors, student leaders outlined 
the plausible universe of areas in which in- 
formation might be available, weighting 
each area according to their perceptions of 
its importance on campus. On the basis of 
this outline, specific topics were chosen for 
test items. The students then constructed 
the questions; the items were revised by the 
authors and returned to the students for 
another check. Then the form, numbering 
40 items, was administered to 15 students 
with varying backgrounds. On the basis 
of their responses and comments, the form 
was revised again. The form, now consist- 
ing of 25 items, was again submitted to the 
student leaders before being considered 
final. 
Representative questions were: 


5. Which of the following does not receive finan- 
cial support from ASUH” 
A. Intramural program 
B. Board of Governors activities 
C. Orientation Week 
D. Fraternities and sororities 
8. Meetings of the student Senate are open to 
A. any interested person 
B. any student enrolled at the University 
C. any ASUH member 
D. invited guests only 
17. Ka Palapala comes under the jurisdiction of 
A. the library 
B. the English Department 
C. Board of Publications 
D. Ka Leo 


From the above questions it may be ascer- 
tained that some of the items could be 
answered without much knowledge of 
campus (t.e., #5), some were directed at a 
general awareness (i.e., #8), and some were 
very specific (t.e., #17). 

2. Latent Attitude Test. A sentence 
completion form of 16 items was included 
to allow a greater degree of freedom of 
expression than ordinarily contained in 
attitude scales. 

For example: 


29. I feel that the Inter-Club Council 


31. Students who join fraternities and sororities 
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37. When I read Ka Leo 


8. Manifest Attitude Test. The process 
for obtaining the Manifest Attitude Test 
items paralleled that of the Information 
Test, with student leaders working under 
the authors’ supervision. The purpose of 
this form was twofold: (1) to learn about 
attitudes relating to specific organizations 
and activities, and (2) to obtain an “atti- 
tude-towards-activities” score for further 
analysis. 

To achieve the first purpose, a final form 
of 28 items was obtained (examples are 
given later in this article) and administered 
to the entire sample. On the basis of the 
responses, an item analysis was conducted 
which selected the 15 items correlating most 
highly with the total score; these 15 items 
were scored for the second purpose men- 
tioned above. 

4. Biographical Information Blank. With 
the help of the student leaders, the authors 
devised a form to obtain biographical in- 
formation. The requested data included 
sex, age, ethnic group, place of birth, high 
school graduated, occupation of father, edu- 
cation of father, a list of all activities since 
entering the university, the number of 
semesters active, leadership positions held, 
and so forth. 

Not included on the blank, but obtained 
later, were the grade-point ratios and en- 
trance examination scores (American Coun- 
cil on Education, Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen, and the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test). 





Description of Sample and Procedures 


Undergraduate students beyond the fresh- 
man year in full-time attendance at the 
University of Hawaii constituted the uni- 
verse for this study. A sample of 150 was 
chosen by the use of a table of random 
numbers (approximately a five per cent 
sample). Seventy-five students responded to 
the first notice to take the form at a desig- 
nated time and place; the remainder needed 
to be contacted by mail, telephone calls, and 
personal follow-up. A total of 147 of the 
chosen sample were eventually surveyed. 
The sample matched the universe very 








closely in several verifiable ways, e.g., the 
same proportion of men and women were 
contained in the sample as in the universe; 
the proportion of students attending each 
of the several colleges at the university 
varied not more than three percentage 
points from the sample to the universe. 
There are certain conspicuous differences 
between the student body at the University 
of Hawaii and comparable mainland state 
university groups. For example, 85 per cent 
of the Hawaii students are of Asian ancestry 
and 13 per cent consider themselves Budd- 
hists. However, the ways in which they are 
similar to other student bodies are consider- 
ably more impressive. Of the sample, 96 
per cent were born in the United States 
(almost nine-tenths of this group in Hawaii), 
and 99 per cent were educated in public and 
private schools of the United States. The 
educational level of the parents of the stu- 
dents is similar to the educational level of 
the general United States population [/]. 
Dole [4] was able to state that “a variety of 
local studies of interest, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and personality suggest that (Uni- 
versity of Hawaii students) are, in general, 
psychometrically similar to mainland stu- 
dent populations in land grant universities.” 


Nature of Activities 


Most of the students had, at one time or 
another, participated in some form of 
extracurricular activity on campus, while 
two individuals listed as many as 10 differ- 
ent activities. The total number of activity- 
semesters (obtained by assuming that par- 
ticipation in one activity for one semester 
equals one unit) ranged from zero to 24. 
(See TABLE 1.) 

The type of activities in which the stu- 
dents participated are also of importance. 

1. Athletic activities (15 per cent of the 
sample _participated)—e.g., ‘intramural 
sports, team sports 

2. Creative activities (7 per cent)—e.g., 
chorus, dramatics, art 

3. Political activities (26 per cent)—e.g., 
ASUH senate, class office, UN Model Assem- 
bly, ASUH committees 

4. Professional activities (37 per cent)— 
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TABLE 1 
Degree of Participation 








Number of 
Number of Frequency Activity- Frequency 
Activities % N Semesters % N 
0 27 40 0 27 40 
1 20 29 1 7 
2 20 29 2 13 19 
3 11 16 3 3 5 
4 7 10 4 9 13 
5 6 9 5 7 11 
6 a 6 6 5 7 
7-10 5 8 7 5 7 
8 7 10 
9 3 4 
10-11 5 7 
12-13 4 6 
14-18 5 7 
19-24 3 4 
Tora 100 147 101 147 





e.g., Teachers College Club, Psychology 
Club, Agriculture Club 

5. Publishing activities (6 per cent)—e.g., 
Ka Leo, Asterisk, Campus Directory 

6. Religious organizations (42 per cent) 
—e.g. YMCA, YWCA, Young Buddhists 
Association, Newman Club 

7. Social organizations (26 per cent)— 
e.g., fraternities and sororities 

In order to determine whether the differ- 
ences in popularity among the various types 
of activities were significant, tests of signifi- 
cance (significance of differences between 
percentages) were conducted. TaBLe 2 
presents levels of significance. 


TABLE 2 


Matrix of Significance of Differences between 
Classifications of Activities (Number in the cell 
refers to level of significance) 





[== 





~ - < 

= g = 2 a «a 

= 6 &€ € &€ & Bg 
Athletic x 
Creative 0.05 X 
Political 0.05 0.01 X 
Professional 0.01 0.01 0.05 X 
Publishing 0.05 No 0.01 0.01 X 
Religious 0.01 0.01 0.01 No 0.01 X 
Social 0.05 0.01 No No 0.01 0.01 X 
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The most noteworthy feature seems to be 
the high degree of participation in religious 
and professional organizations, both of them 
attracting significantly more followers than 
most of the other types of activities. At the 
same time, the low degree of participation 
in the creative and publishing activities 
achieves consistent statistically significant 
differences. 

Since no criterion for participation was 
advanced, it is probable that many of the 
indicated affiliations were nominal in na- 
ture. It is interesting to note that 47 per 
cent of the students participated for no 
more than three activity-semesters. Since a 
sophomore, by nominal membership in one 
activity, could easily have credited himself 
with three activity-semesters and one ac- 
tivity, up to nearly one-half the campus may 
have avoided any real participation. 

Leadership. Inevitably only a small por- 
tion of students have had campus leadership 
positions. Of the sample group, 19 per cent 
indicated leadership posts of primary im- 
portance to their organization, such as club 
officer, ASUH senator, publication editor, 
and so forth; an additional 19 per cent re- 
ceived leadership opportunity in secondary 
positions, such as committee chairmen. 
Thus 62 per cent of the students had no 
campus leadership experiences. 


Opinions on Campus Activities 


In order to obtain a picture of how the 
students felt regarding the present campus 
activity program, the survey contained 28 
Likert-type attitude items. These covered 
the operations and administration of the 
ASUH itself, the publications, and various 
organizations operating under the ASUH. 

The ASUH as a Governing Body. As 
can be seen from TaBLe 3, items 1, 2, and 3, 
the ASUH leadership was fairly well ac- 
cepted by the student respondents. Of the 
three leadership groups, i.e., ASUH leaders, 
class officers, and student senators, the 
senators received the greatest vote of confi- 
dence, while the class officers had the largest 
percentage of students questioning their 
effectiveness. 

Considering that the campus has a repu- 
tation for being disinterested in student ac- 
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tivities, the fact that the students discrimi- 
nated among the three groups of leaders is 
important. It might indicate that at least 
a passive interest is involved; it might also 
indicate that the group coming closest to a 
peer group, the class officers, are the most 
criticized. On the other hand, the class 
offices may be positions of less prestige than 
the others, and, therefore, may not receive 
the same quality candidates or the same 
student support. 

To most students, ASUH is aloof and 
apart. Item 4 shows that a large propor- 
tion of students would not bother to walk 
into the ASUH offices, while Item 5 points 
to the belief that ASUH is controlled by a 
clique. Whether or not the leaders of 
ASUH have done anything to deserve their 
reputation, such beliefs may go a long way 
to destroying the possible feelings of identi- 
fication and involvement which are neces- 
sary to the successful operation of a student 
government. 

ASUH Member Organizations. The most 
criticized organization on campus was the 
Inter-Club Council. Less than one-third of 
the sample felt that they did a good job. 
The United Nations Model Assembly re- 
ceived a low degree of support because so 
many students knew nothing about it. On 
the positive side of the ledger were the 
responses to the number of activities and 
the status of fraternities and sororities. 

Faculty and Administration. The faculty 
and administration (Items 10, 11, and 12) 
received what appeared to be a definite ac- 
ceptance for their roles in student activities. 
The respondents did not feel that student 
activities were overregulated and did feel 
that the faculty and administration were 
interested and useful in regard to student 
organizations. 

Campus Sources of Information. A high 
percentage of respondents indicated that 
they did not feel well informed about 
campus activities. At the same time, well 
over half the students stated that they would 
participate more if they had more informa- 
tion (Items 15 and 14). Whether this lack 
of information resulted from inadequate 
sources or inadequate motivation to find 
out, the felt lack still exists. 








Relationship Among Variables 


In addition to information related to 
specific activities, relationships among seven 
major variables were investigated. The 
variables, discussed in more detail earlier in 
this paper, were: (1) Academic Aptitude, 
as measured by the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination (OSPE); (2) Academic 
Achievement, as measured by the grade- 
point ratio; (3) Participation, as measured 


by the gross number of different activities 
the student listed (other measures of par- 
ticipation were analyzed, but this provided 
the most satisfactory measure); (4) Leader- 
ship, measured on a three-point scale; (5) 
Information, measured by the Information 
Test; (6) Interest, measured by a four-point 
scale on frequency of reading the campus 
newspaper; (7) Favorableness, as measured 
by the Manifest Attitude Scale. 

The 17 distinct hypotheses, all to be 





TABLE 3 
Percentage of Responses to Attitude Scale Items Related to Campus Activities 
Signifi- Signifi- 
cant cant 
% %  Differ- % %  Differ- 


Wording of Item’ Agree® Disagree ence* 


Wording of Item' Agree* Disagree ence* 





1. In your opinion, do the 
best qualified people 
usually become class of- 
ficers? 42 56 No 

2. In general, do you feel 
the leadership provided 
by the ASUH has been 
good or excellent? 

3. Do you feel that the UH 
senators are good and 
efficient legislators? 60 22 0.01 

4. If you had a problem or 
suggestion for the 
ASUH, would you feel 
free to walk into their 
offices and talk with 
someone about it? 42 52 No 

5. Do you think that the 
ASUH is controlled by a 
few students and that 
an outsider has little 
chance of influencing 
student activities? 62 31 0.06 

6. Does the Inter-Club 
Council, in your opin- 
ion, do a good job of 
promoting better rela- 
tions among the clubs 
on campus? 35 47 No 

7. Do you believe the United 
Nations Model Assem- 
bly was successful? 46 11 0.01 


58 34 No 


8. Do you feel the number 

of clubs and activities 

on campus is appro- 

priate? 59 23 0.05 
9. Do you feel that fratern- 

ities and sororities 

at the UH campus 

serve a useful purpose? 72 24 0.01 

10. Do you think the Bureau 

of Student Activities and 

the UH Administration 

tries to regulate student 

activities too much? 17 69 0.01 


11. Do you think faculty and 

administration are really 

interested in student ac- 

tivities? 69 27 0.01 
12. Do you think that, in 

general, the faculty ad- 

visers are helpful to stu- 

dent organizations with 

which they work? 79 11 0.01 
13. Do you feel that you are 

well informed about 

what is happening on 

the UH campus? 14 86f 0.01 
14. If you had more infor- 

mation about the cur- 

rent student activities, 

do you think you would 

participate more? 65 29 0.05 





1 In some instances, slight changes in wording have been made from the original. 
2 % Agree combines “Strongly agree” and “Agree” responses; % Disagree is computed similarly. 
* Chi-square, computed from raw data, between those agreeing and those disagreeing. 


Tt Includes those who feel “Fairly well informed.”’ 
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tested by statistical correlations, were 
broken down into four categories. It was 
hypothesized that 


A. Academic Aptitude would be signifi- 
cantly related to variables of Leadership, 
Participation, Information, Attitude, and 
Interest. 

B. Academic Achievement would be sig- 
nificantly related to the variables of Leader- 
ship, Participation, Information, Attitude, 
and Interest. 

C. Information would be significantly re- 
lated to the variables of Participation, 
Leadership, Interest, and Attitude (also see 
A and B). 

D. Interest would be significantly related 
to the variables of Participation, Leader- 
ship, and Attitude (see also A, B, and C). 

The hypotheses were based on the belief 
that student leaders and participants would 
have greater intellectual competence and 
academic achievement than non-leaders and 
non-participants and that they had more 
information and more interest related to 
campus activities. 


Results and Discussion 


Academic Aptitude. Two of the five 
hypothesized relationships were substanti- 
ated by significant, although low, correla- 
tions. Previous research had led to the 
belief that significant correlations would be 
found between Academic Aptitude and the 
variables of Leadership and Participation, 
but this failed to occur, the obtained corre- 
lations falling short of significance. How- 
ever, Academic Aptitude did correlate sig- 
nificantly with Information (22) and with 
Attitude (21) (see TABLE 4). 

The results indicate that, at least at the 
University of Hawaii, intelligent students 
neither lead nor participate more than their 
expected numbers, nor do they take more 
than average interest in campus activities. 
The correlation between the OSPE and In- 
formation could easily result from the more 
intelligent students doing better at recalling 
information and using “educated guesses.’ 
The remaining relationship, between Aca, 


demic Aptitude and Attitude, shows that 
the more intelligent student, although tak: : 


ing only an average active and passive iy 
. 
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TABLE 4 
Correlation Matrix of Experimental Variables 








a ta. ee ree ae 
oe g g e 8 
> | 2. 2. & 2a 
a3 a = < € €8 

Leadership 

Participa- 

tion 0.60f 

Academic 

Apti- 

tude* 0.02 0.08 

Academic 

Achieve- 

ment> 0.02 0.18* 0.48f 

Informa- 

tion 0.36¢ 0.48¢ 0.22¢ 0.17* 

Interest 0.22¢ 0.31¢-0.09 -0.10 0.28f 


Attitude 0.10 0.11 0.21* -0.03 0.06 0.17* 





* 0.05 level of significance. 

T 0.01 level of significance. 

® Number of cases for correlations involving Aca- 
demic Aptitude is 125. 

b Number of cases for correlations involving Aca- 
demic Achievement is 135. 

Number of cases for other correlations is 147. 


terest in campus activities, is more favorably 
disposed towards them. 

With the thought that a curvilinear rela- 
tionship might exist between Participation 
or Leadership and Academic Aptitude, eta 
correlations were computed. ‘The results 
approximated those above and did not 
achieve significance. Also ¢ tests between 
leaders and non-leaders, participants and 
non-participants similarly showed no sig- 
nificant differences in academic aptitude. 

Academic Achievement. Again two of 
the five hypotheses were significantly corre- 
lated, although the correlations were low in 
both instances. Academic Achievement is 
related to Participation (0.18) and Informa- 
tion (0.17). The explanation for the rela- 
tionship with Information probably paral- 
lels the explanation given for the relation- 
shipi between, Academic Aptitude and In- 
ty | gis piedver, the lack of a signifi- 
col igen Ap: between Academic 
ei a thitude (whereas a rela- 
Z Faye #tween Academic Apti- 
thd Sand AXtitude) cannot be adequately 


explained. +. ¢ 











The relationship between Academic 
Achievement and Participation is consistent 
with previous research although low, but 
the lack of a similar relationship with 
Leadership is not ‘consistent. One possible 
explanation is that leaders spend so much 
of their time on campus activities that their 
grades suffer, while the same does not hold 
true for the participants. Another ex- 
planation is that leaders are selected, within 
a homogenous population such as the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, on other bases than those 
related to intellectual ability or accomplish- 
ment. 

Information. Five of the six hypotheses 
regarding Information were established in 
the predicted direction, four of these at the 


0.01 level. Two relationships, i.e., Aca- 
demic Aptitude (0.22) and Academic 
Achievement (0.17). have been discussed 
previously. 


In addition, the Information Test corre- 
lated 0.48 with Participation and 0.36 with 
Leadership. These relatively substantial 
correlations provide a type of concurrent 
validation for the Information Test. In- 
terest in campus activities, as measured by 
reading the university newspaper, correlated 
0.28 with Information. It appears then, 
that well-informed students tend to be both 
leaders and participants, tend to be brighter 
and receive higher grades, and are more 
likely than average to read the campus 
newspaper. 

Interest. Interest in campus activities, 
measured by the frequency with which the 
college newspaper was read, was signifi- 
cantly related to four of the six hypothesized 
variables. The correlations were with Par- 
ticipation (0.31), Leadership (0.22), Infor- 
mation (0.36), and Attitude (0.17), and 
were all significant beyond the 0.01 level. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Of seventeen hypotheses regarding intel- 
lectual correlates of campus leadership and 
participation, three were significantly estab- 
lished at the 0.05 level of significance and 
seven beyond the 0.01 level. 

The significant relationships seem to 
point out that interest in campus activities 
(as measured by reading the college news- 
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paper) and information regarding these ac- 
tivities are both substantially related to 
leadership and participation, while aca- 
demic aptitude and grades have only the 
most marginal relationship to leadership 
and participation. 

Students at the University of Hawaii who 
are well informed concerning campus ac- 
tivities tend to be leaders or participants, 
show greater interest in these activities, and 
have slightly higher academic aptitude and 
achievement. Students who show their in- 
terest by reading the campus newspaper 
also tend to lead or participate more than 
average, although they are only of average 
ability and accomplishment. 

Two explanations seem most probable in 
accounting for the lack of verifying previ- 
ously obtained relationships between aca- 
demic aptitude and academic achievement 
and the other variables. One assumes that 
the student body, perhaps by virtue of their 
predominantly Asian ancestry, does not em- 
phasize the rewards of success in activities 
sufficiently to motivate the better students 
into participating. The second assumes 
that the attitudes of college students towards 
campus activities have changed since the 
thirties and forties, so that organized ac- 
tivities no longer hold sufficient attraction 
for better students in general. The possi- 
bility of the second explanation being true 
can only be ascertained through similar 
studies on other campuses. 


Summary 


A survey conducted at the University of 
Hawaii measured student attitudes towards 
campus activities. Measures were obtained 
of information on campus activities, atti- 
tudes towards these activities, extent of par- 
ticipation and leadership, and several bio- 
graphical variables. Expected relationships 
between academic achievement and apti- 
tude, on the one hand, and participation 
and leadership, on the other, were not 
found. Other hypothesized relationships 
were found to be statistically significant. A 
discussion is also given on the procedures in 
constructing the survey form and some 
specific responses to it. 
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rds Lonely little Juan Rodriguez, 
the Captive in a crowded city classroom. 
bad Higging his seat, never close enough, 
ae To the queer hissing radiator; 
aaa Trying, trying to warm his chilled innards, 
tee As the sleet slaps and penetrates the panes. 
His restless brain tensely knotted, 
Coping with the curious, guttural syllables 
Falling steadily from the tall, strange foreigner. 
O and away he soars— 
of Far beyond the stratospheric sound barrier 
rds Running barefoot through the lush, familiar foliage 
red Outside the torrid, steaming slum of El Fanguito 
cna Climbing the long, lithe line of a palm tree 
rv Diving with sharp curve into the sparkling water. 
ips “. .. Will you take the top of page 4, Juan?” 
Dti- SAMUEL G. GILBURT 
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t From The Graduate School Record, Long Island Univer- 
ag sity, Spring 1960. 
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Plans of Arkansas High School Seniors 


D. C. ANDREW and FRANCIS STROUP 


en of increased interest in special- 
ized training for talented students, the 
post graduation plans of high school seniors 
have assumed greater importance. Data 
about future plans should be valuable to 
counselors in assisting students making vo- 
cational choices, to administrators in plan- 
ning future curriculum, and to all con- 
cerned in decreasing the waste of human 
talent. 

In the spring of 1957, a 10-page question- 
naire was sent out to 15,248 Arkansas high 
school seniors who participated in the state- 
wide testing program. Responses from 
12,746 seniors provided information con- 
cerning their post graduation plans. Since 
all students did not participate in the test- 
ing program, comparisons were made to de- 
termine the representativeness of the sam- 
ple. It was found that the sample showed 
no significant difference from the state as a 
whole in the proportion of schools of any 
academic classification, the proportion of 
white and colored schools, and the propor- 
tion of male and female seniors. Thus the 
sample was considered representative of all 
Arkansas high school seniors of 1957. In 
the questionnaire, specific answers were 
sought to the following questions: 

1. What are the post high school plans of 
Arkansas high school seniors? 


D. C. ANpREW is Academic Dean, Southern State 
College, Magnolia, Arkansas, and Francis Stroup, 
formerly at Southern State College, is Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, Northern Illinois 
University, De Kalb. 

This article is part of a larger report on a study 
of factors related to Educational Discontinuance of 
High School Graduates. The complete report was 
performed pursuant to a contract with the U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The complete report, Barriers to College Attend- 
ance, published by Southwest Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Inc., is available through the Southern State 
College Bookstore, Magnolia, Arkansas. 

* Approximately 90 per cent of the high school 
seniors in Arkansas participate in the state-wide 


testing program. 
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2. What are the reasons that students give 
for making these plans? 

3. What factors might be related to choice 
of plans? 
Findings 

Of the 12,706 respondents who indicated 
a choice, 5,695, or 44.82 per cent, revealed 
plans for going to college, while the remain- 
ing 55.18 per cent indicated other plans. 
Plans for continuing their education in 
some manner other than by attending col- 
lege were indicated by 4,352 or 34.25 per 
cent. The percentage of students planning 
to continue their education by various meth- 
ods other than by college was as follows: 


Per Cent 
Go to trade school 4.62 
Go to business school 8.34 
Go to other type of school 5.89 
Do post-graduate work in high school 0.44 
Enter military service 10.72 
Other 4.24 


Respondents also indicated plans for get- 
ting jobs. Since job preference is related to 
the sex of the respondents, the percentage of 
students indicating preference for various 
types of jobs is presented. 


Per Cent of Total Respondents 


Male Female 

Office work 3.04 38.72 
Skilled tradesman 11.80 2.99 
Laborers 14.47 2.54 
Sales 1.81 1.22 
Own or operate a farm 3.01 0.17 
Other 3.87 1.67 
Tora. 30.00 47.31 


In addition to the choices indicated above, 
486 respondents indicated plans for working 
for their parents the following year. Many 
seniors checked an item in more than one 
category which explains the large number of 
total responses. 

The distribution of choices of students 
not planning to go to college indicated that 
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a large majority of the girls planned to go 
to business school or do office work, while 
the predominant choice of the boys was to 
enter military service or do skilled trades- 
man’s or laborer’s work. 

Since the writers were interested in taking 
a closer look at students planning to go to 
college, a number of factors were investi- 
gated to determine their relationship to 
plans for attending college. 

Sex. While 50.69 per cent of the male re- 
spondents indicated plans for going to col- 
lege, only 39.08 per cent of the females had 
such plans. Thus, in Arkansas, higher edu- 
cation still is predominantly seen as a 
greater necessity for boys than for girls. 

Race. Of the 11,124 seniors attending 
predominantly white high schools, 4,773 or 
42.91 per cent planned to attend college; 
but 60.07 per cent of the 1,450 attending 
predominantly colored schools indicated 
plans for attending college. It was interest- 
ing to note also that 57.97 per cent of the 
white students planning to attend college 
were boys, while boys accounted for only 
44.09 per cent of the colored students plan- 
ning to attend. 

Scholastic Ability. The choice to go to 
college and scores on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
showed a positive relationship. Of the 
respondents in this study, 11,920 had taken 
the ACE test. While the majority of the 
seniors scored below the national median, 
63.30 per cent of those scoring above the 
median indicated plans for going to college 
as compared to 38.11 per cent of those below 
the median making that choice. 

Enrollment of High School. The per- 
centage of students planning to attend col- 
lege increased with the size of the school. 
The percentage of seniors planning to at- 
tend college for various sized schools was as 
follows: 


Per Cent 
Over 1,000 56.14 
500-999 49.43 
200-499 45.00 


Less than 200 36.93 


It was interesting to note that nearly 70 
per cent of the respondents were enrolled 
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in high schools with enrollments of less 
than 500 students. 

Academic Classification of High Schools. 
High schools in Arkansas have one of four 
possible classifications, with membership in 
North Central Association usually being 
considered the highest rating. Slightly more 
than one-half of the high schools in the 
state were found to be accredited by the 
North Central Association. In each of the 
four academic classifications, the percent- 
age of seniors planning to attend college 
was as follows: 


Per cent 
North Central 50.24 
Class A 38.35 
Class B 40.18 
Class C 37.67 


The males planning to attend college out- 
numbered the females in the schools of each 
classification. 

Place of Residence. Where a high school 
senior lives appeared to be a contributing 
factor in his choice to go or not to go to 
college. The percentage of students plan- 
ning to go to college was as follows, accord- 
ing to place of residence: 


Per Cent 
City? 57.41 
Town 50.54 


Farm or other 36.39 


The data revealed that almost one-half 
of all Arkansas seniors were living on a 
farm or in a rural location and this group 
provided the smallest per cent planning to 
go to college. 

High School Curriculum. The seniors 
were asked to indicate the type of curricu- 
lum they followed in high school. The 
percentage of seniors planning to go to 
college from each type of curriculum pur- 
sued was as follows: 


Per Cent 
College preparatory 79.53 
General 39.85 
Commercial 26.60 
Agriculture 32.20 
Shop or technical 32.30 
Other 40.20 


As would be expected, a larger percent- 


*Places classified as cities had an approximate 
population of 25,000 or more people. 
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age of students plan to go to college when 
they pursue a curriculum designed for that 
purpose. However, nearly 46 per cent of 
the respondents indicated they followed a 
general curriculum, and for many this was 
probably the only curriculum available. 

Family Income. The per cent who 
planned to attend college showed a con- 
sistent increase as the wealth of the family 
increased. Each respondent evaluated the 
economic status of his own family; the per 
cent planning to go to college according to 
each category was as follows: 


Per Cent 
Wealthy 70.00 
Comfortable, but not well to do 49.89 
Have necessities, but few luxuries 40.21 
Have difficulty getting necessities 37.50 
Have difficulty making ends meet 35.94 


Marriage Plans. About 1,600, or 13.32 
per cent, of the respondents indicated that 
they planned to get married within the com- 
ing year. They were predominantly girls, 
but about one-third of the boys planning to 
get married indicated they planned to go to 
college. 

Reasons for their choices regarding post- 
graduation plans were expressed by the 
respondents. These reasons proved reveal- 
ing and are summarized below according to 
the percentage of times checked by the stu- 
dents in each category. 

Checked by Checked by 

Those Those Not 

Planning to Planning to 

Go to Go to 
College, % College, % 
1. To prepare for a vocation 33.30 20.42 
2. To be with old school 

friends 1.59 1.94 


3. To getaliberal education 16.51 4.17 
4. To start making money 

quickly 3.81 17.12 
5. To please parents or 

friends 3.24 2.69 
6. To be independent 9.87 18.93 
7. To make friends and 

helpful connections 6.84 6.16 
8. It is ‘‘the thing to do” 3.79 2.95 
9. Foregone conclusion, 

never questioned why 1.04 1.47 


10. Will enable me to make 
more money 10.37 10.29 
11, “Everyone here” does this 0.05 0.19 
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12. Tired of studying; have 
had enough education 0.20 1.72 
13. Only thing I can afford 
to do 0.66 6.19 
14. Like school 7.38 2.71 
15. Other 1.35 3.05 
Tora. 100.00 100.00 


Respondents were not limited to a single 
choice of reasons, and thus a large number 
of reasons were indicated. In fact, a will- 
ingness to express reasons seemed to be 
related to interest in going to college as 
shown by the average number of reasons per 
respondent. Students planning to go to 
college gave approximately one and one- 
half times as many reasons per person as 
did seniors not planning to go to college. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the post high school plans of Arkansas 
high school seniors and to explore their rea- 
sons for making these plans. Responses 
were received from 12,746 seniors. 

It was found that approximately 45 per 
cent of the seniors planned to go to college. 
Others expressed plans to continue their 
education in some manner other than by at- 
tending college, and 5,427 indicated plans 
to get a job. Of those not planning to go to 
college, girls indicated a preference to go to 
business school or to do office work, while 
boys preferred to enter military service or do 
skilled tradesman’s or laborer’s work. 

A number of factors seemed to be related 
to plans for attending college. Such factors 
as sex, race, scholastic ability, curriculum 
pursued in high school, size of high school, 
academic classification of high school, place 
of residence, and family income showed a 
positive relationship with plans to attend 
college. The factor which seemed to have 
the greatest relationship with plans to 
attend college was curriculum pursued. 

The respondents checked many reasons 
for choosing their post high school plans. 
“To get a liberal education” was a frequent 
choice of seniors planning to attend college. 
“To prepare for a vocation,” “To be inde- 
pendent,” and “Will enable me to make 
more money” were also frequently checked 
by all seniors. 
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High School Counselors 


Evaluate Their Formal Preparation 


DONALD HARMON and DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 


OW EFFECTIVE are training programs for 

high school counselors? What do 
high school counselors, who are graduates 
of these programs, think about their train- 
ing programs in preparing them for the 
work they are doing? This study is an at- 
tempt to find some answers to these ques- 
tions. 

This limited survey of active high school 
counselors regarding their attitudes toward 
their professional training has proved to be 
very illuminating. Though a number of 
authors have written on the preparation of 
high school counselors, few studies have 
been nationally published on the reactions 
of active counselors to their training. Con- 
sequently, the present list of counselor 
duties noted in TABLE 2 was compiled from 
the recommendations made by many well- 
known professional groups and authors in 
the field of guidance counseling. Profes- 
sional organizations [/, 9] strongly maintain 
that counseling, testing, providing educa- 
tional-occupational information, group 
guidance, and in-service training are duties 
that must be performed by the counselor. 
State and national offices of education [8, 
10) also emphasize the counselor’s responsi- 
bility for assisting the students in class 
scheduling and course selection. 

Certain authors [3, 6, 7] point up the 
necessity for psychology as a required area 
of the counselor’s training. Counseling 
practicum, counseling principles, individual 
analysis, and testing were included in the 
questionnaire as a result of Arnold’s and 


DoNALD HARMON is with the Personnel —— 
ment, Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Dwicut L. ARNOLD is Professor of Educa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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Hummel’s study [2]. Educational-occupa- 
tional information and school and com- 
munity resources have been stressed as well 
[1,9]. Group guidance, statistics, principles 
of guidance, and administration of guidance 
have been favored by others [//, 14]. The 
need for an internship has been cited by 
many [4, 5, 9, 12, 13, 15). 

Two-hundred questionnaires were mailed 
to a sample of school counselors who are 
members of the American School Counselors” 
Association in northern, western, and east- 
ern United States. Usable replies were re- 
ceived from 75 per cent or 150. 

The undergraduate majors of these 150 
were as follows: 33 per cent, social studies; 
15 per cent, education; 13 per cent, English; 
7 per cent, science; 7 per cent, health and 
physical education; 1 per cent, psychology. 
Four per cent had Ph.D.’s or Ed.D.’s. Only 
seven per cent did not have at least a 
master’s degree. 


Preparation for Work 


Six major counseling duties were listed. 
Counselors were asked to evaluate their 
preparation for each. TABLE | gives the 
results. 

Several conclusions seem rather clear from 
TasLe |. First, counseling and testing is 
being done and is apparently a major re- 
sponsibility of all of the people answering 
this questionnaire.’ This is a good confir- 
mation of the fact that counselors are doing 
counseling and of the fact that testing is a 
very important responsibility of people in 
high school counseling. It is interesting 
that dealing with occupational and educa- 
tional information as a distinct duty is car- 
ried by 19 out of 20 of these counselors. 
The 90 per cent who do group guidance 
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TABLE 1 


Counselor's Evaluation of Their Preparation 
for Selected Duties 


Percentage Rating 
Each Item* 








Good Poor 

% or & 

Doing Average Excel- Very 

Duty This Rating lent Fair Poor 
Counseling 99 4.1 79 16 5 
Testing 99 4.1 73 23 4 
Group Guidance 90 3.3 42 34 24 


Educational and 
Occupational 
Information 95 4.0 74 20 7 

Class Scheduling 
and Course 
Selection 84 3.2 44 30 26 

Inservice Train- 
ing 72 3.1 39 36 26 





* Excellent = 5; Good = 4; Fair = 3; Poor = 2; 
Very Poor = 1. 


and the 84 per cent who do class scheduling 
still are a large majority. These are impor- 
tant duties for the counselors and should be 
considered in any preparation program. 

These counselors rate their preparation 
for these areas as good or excellent in the 
three major areas—counseling, testing, and 
occupational information. It is equally 
clear that the counselors are less than fully 
satisfied with their training in group guid- 
ance, in class scheduling and course selec- 
tion, and in in-service training. Certainly 
the evidence here is clear enough to indicate 
that the persons in charge of counselor edu- 
cation should look to their courses and the 
experiences planned for counselors in train- 
ing in the three last mentioned areas. It 
may well be also that counselors should 
take further training in in-service training 
or supervision. 


Specific Training Courses 


Twenty-one course areas were listed on 
the questionnaire, and the counselors asked 
to check how adequate these courses were 
in preparing them for their present duties. 
TABLE 2 gives these results. 

TABLE 2 contains the most significant in- 
formation from this study. The second 
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column gives the per cent of the 150 coun- 
selors who had taken a particular course, 
while the third column gives the average on 
the five point rating scale. The last three 
columns give the percentage of the counse- 
lors who took this course who rated this 
course as excellent, good, fair, or poor. 

Let us draw some major conclusions. 
First, regarding the different kinds of courses 
these people have taken, the most obvious 
and outstanding fact is that all of them have 
had courses in guidance principles. In 
fact, this is the only course outside of educa- 








TABLE 2 
Counselors’ Ratings of Adequacy of Courses 
Taken 
Percentage Rating 
This Item 
% Excel- 
Taking lent 
This Average © 
Courses Course Rating Good Fair Poor 
Guidance 

Principles 99 4.3 91 8 1 
Admin. of Guid- 

ance 76 4.0 75 19 7 
Group Guidance 58 3.5 53 32 15 
Educ. Psychology 95 3.8 64 29 7 
Ind. Diff. 53 4.2 83 14 3 
Child Psychology 53 4.0 7 18 4 
Adolescent 

Psych. 72 4.2 87 11 2 
Exceptional 

Children 35 3.8 71 16 14 
Abnormal Psych. 43 4.0 71 26 3 
Learning Theory 43 5.7 60 32 8 
Mental Hygiene 72 4.3 82 °17 1 
Case Studies 56 4.0 77 21 3 
Educ. & Voc. 

Tests 86 4.2 82 15 3 
WISC, WAIS— 

Binet 52 4.5 89 8 1 
Individual 

Analyses 37 4.3 87 11 2 
Statistics 70 3.8 70 19 12 
Ed. & Occup. 

Info. 84 4.0 77 15 8 
School & Comm. 

Res. 38 3.8 66 22 13 
Couns. Principles 88 4.3 84 15 2 
Practicum 47 4.1 74 22 
Internship 12 4.1 72 17 11 
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tional psychology that is being taken by 
practically all of these counselors and the 
educational psychology is required for 
teachers. These facts give considerable 
pause. Apparently the only basic, common 
elements which everybody gets in the pro- 
gram are guidance principles and educa- 
tional psychology with counseling principles 
being taken by almost 90 per cent. It is 
probable that titles of courses may make for 
the variation. However, there should be a 
somewhat greater degree of agreement of 
the areas in which counselor education is 
required. 

Courses which have been taken by ap- 
proximately three-fourths of these people 
include administration of guidance, adoles- 
cent psychology, and mental hygiene. 
Counseling principles, educational and 
vocational testing, educational and occupa- 
tional information are taken by approxi- 
mately six persons out of seven entering 
these fields. It is difficult to see why courses 
such as these should not be taken by all of 
the people who are going into counselor 
education. It is also very difficult to see 
why only 58 per cent of this group had taken 
courses in group guidance. 

These results tend to confirm a suspicion 
that counselor education programs too often 
are a hodgepodge of available courses rather 
than a carefully planned sequence. 

One other conclusion from column one 
on TABLE 2 is that few of the courses in psy- 
chology are taken by more than half of the 
persons involved. There is a general agree- 
ment that psychological background is de- 
sirable for counselors, but this evidence in- 
dicates that the psychology being secured by 
persons going into guidance is quite scat- 
tered and is not consistent. 

Column three, the average rating given 
by the counselors, is important. The high- 
est rating received by any single course was 
given by the 52 per cent on individual test- 
ing such as the Binet, a rating of 4.5 on a 5 
point scale. This is distinctly higher than 
the rating given to practicum or internship 
by the students who had had those courses. 
Apparently closely supervised, intensive 
work with individuals was considered very 
valuable by these counselors. 
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Ratings of approximately 4.2 or 4.3 were 
given to guidance principles, courses in in- 
dividual differences, adolescent psychology, 
mental hygiene, education-vocational tests, 
individual analysis, and counseling princi- 
ples. These are important courses, and this 
suggests work of a satisfactory level in these 
courses. 

The lowest rating was given to group 
guidance by the 58 per cent who had this 
course. This rating was midway between 
fair and good. Several conjectures could 
be given as to why this kind of rating was 
given. First, it could be that the instructors 
had no background training or experience 
in the field. Second, it is very probable that 
very few of the schools have anyone who is 
adequately prepared in terms of training 
and personal experience to teach such a 
course. Another reason is that, as of the 
present time, there is little agreement 
among counselor educators in general as to 
how this course ought to be taught and as 
to what ought to be included. 

It is interesting to speculate why courses 
such as educational psychology, exceptional 
children, learning theory should be rated 
fairly low. These are psychology courses. 
Part of the difficulty may be that they are 
taught by people who have no appreciation 
of the problems of counseling in high school. 

Sixty per cent of these 150 counselors re- 
sponding had made no tape recordings of 
their interviews for study and analysis. 
Forty-one per cent had had no supervised 
practice and no tape recordings. 

When asked what major suggestions they 
had “for the improvement of counselor 
preparation,” the following were given most 
frequently: 

26 per cent—more supervised counseling experience 

13 per cent—more analysis of counseling inter- 

views 

7 per cent—more psychology courses 


Conclusions 


Several major conclusions can be drawn 
from this study. First, counselors are ready 
to give their reactions to their training 
programs as indicated by the 75 per cent 
response from a wide selection of counselors. 
Second, it is almost startling to find out that 
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40 per cent of the people in counseling have 
had no supervised practice or tape recording 
of their interviews. From the point of view 
of what we know now about the importance 
of this kind of work, it would seem that this 
is completely inexcusable and that persons 
responsible for counselor training programs 
should immediately move to correct this 
situation. The authors believe that the 
evidence is now available to indicate that a 
counselor is not adequately trained until he 
has had the experience of tape recording or 
adequate supervised practice involving a 
series of interviews. This conclusion is 
supported also by the recommendations 
from the counselors as to the things they 
feel should be done to improve counselor 
preparation. Between a fourth and a third 
of the group, when asked what suggestions 
they had for improving counselor educa- 
tion, mentioned more supervised counseling 
experience. 

A third major conclusion is that group 
guidance needs to be studied and some 
kind of agreement reached upon content 
and procedures to make this course more 
effective. This may need to begin with an 
actual study of what counselors in the field 
are doing in the area of group guidance. 
Fourth, the whole question of the relation- 
ship of psychology to counseling is further 
raised by these data. With the exception of 
the individual psychological testing and 
mental hygiene, the psychology courses, in 
general, rated somewhat lower than did the 
other guidance courses. Further study 
needs to be made by persons in psychology 
and persons in counselor training and by 
counselors of the actual contribution and 
values that can be secured by these psy- 
chology courses and ways of making these 
courses as valuable as possible. A sixth 
conclusion is that information of this type 


is sufficiently valuable that some form of 
regular collaboration and joint study should 
be developed between organizations such as 
the National Association of Guidance Su- 
pervisors and Counselor Trainers and the 
American School Counselors Association. 
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Evaluation of Program Adjustment for Superior Freshman Students 


at a State University 


BERT P. CUNDICK 


The problem of curricular adjustments for 
superior college students is regarded as one of the 
paramount problems facing American educators. In 
order to cope with ever expanding enrollments, most 
colleges and universities have found it necessary to 
standardize programs that are geared to their average 
students and require their completion by all students 
seeking degrees. However, many individuals in 
higher education have been justifiably concerned 
regarding the efficacy of such practices, especially 
as they affect the superior college student. This re- 
port will describe a program of curricular adjust- 
ment for the superior entering freshman student at 
the University of Utah and the effectiveness of the 
program during the first four quarters of its 
operation. 

The University of Utah requires students who 
are candidates for a bachelor’s degree to take nine 
quarter hours of introductory coursework in each of 
four areas: the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
the biological sciences, and the humanities.’ These 
requirements are ordinarily completed by the end 
of the sophomore year. 

Entering freshmen who have predicted grade- 
point averages* that fall within the top 10 per cent 
of the entering freshman class are given the oppor- 
tunity to take the Graduate Record Examination 
Area Tests, which include measures of academic 
achievement in the areas of social science, natural 
science, and the humanities. Those who achieve 
scores of 500 or better (the mean score of college 


Bert P. Cunpick is a doctoral candidate at The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This article is based on the author’s master thesis 
completed at the University of Utah in 1959. 

* Students in certain curricula in Engineering and 
Mines and Mineral Industries will satisfy the re- 
quirements in the physical science area and must 
elect courses to satisfy two of the remaining areas. 
In the past most of these students have elected to 
skip the biological science area. 

* This prediction is based on a multiple regression 
equation derived in the University’s Counseling 
Center, which gives weights of 4 to high school 
grades, 3 to total English scores on the Cooperative 
English Test, and 1 to scores on the Cooperative 
Natural Science Test. 
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seniors) are excused from the introductory general 
education coursework in the corresponding area of 
the curriculum.* 

The transcripts of the 118 students who took the 
GRE tests in 1957 were studied for their first four 
quarters of university work. The mean number of 
hours (m.h.) taken in introductory general educa- 
tion courses was computed for each student. The 
m.h. for those not required to take the introductory 
courses was compared with the m.h. of those re- 
quired to take the courses. This was done for each 
of the four areas. 

Interviews were then conducted with 20 students 
of the group to explore their attitudes in regard to 
the program of curricular adjustments and how it 
had affected them. 

The m.h. of general education coursework in each 
of the four areas for those students required to fill 
the introductory requirement and those not re- 
quired to fill the requirement are given in TasLe 1. 


* Achieving a score of 500 or better in the natural 
science test entitles a student to be excused from 
both the physical science and the biological science 
requirements. 


TABLE 1 


Mean Hours and Standard Deviations for Those 

Students Required to Fill the Introductory Course- 

work Requirement and Those Waived of the 
Requirement 





Social Human- Biological Physical 
Group Science ities Science Science 





Waived require- 





ment 

Mean 4.91 2.40 1.59 4.08 
S.D. 5.74 3.61 2.65 2.59 
Number 35 74 86 86 

Required to fill 

requirement 
Mean 5.20 3.34 5.81 4.03 
S.D. 4.57 4.26 3.63 2.57 
Number 77 38 26 26 
$07 








The only significant mean difference was in the 
biological science area (significant <0.0001). The 
significant difference here is complicated by the 
large number of students in the group granted 
waivers who were enrolled in Engineering and Mine 
and Mineral Industries. As it was noted, most stu- 
dents enrolled in these areas tended to skip course- 
work in the biological sciences when it was not 
necessarily required of them. Hence, the waiver 
granted by achieving over 500 on the Natural Sci- 
ence Test may not be the sole answer accounting for 
the size of this mean difference. 

Those students interviewed approved of the 
administration’s efforts to help them adjust their 
programs through waivers granted on the basis of 
test performance. However, in most cases they con- 
ceded that being excused from taking required in- 
troductory courses had made little difference in 
their own programs; although there were notable 
exceptions to this rule. Students who were not 
required to take the courses who had nonetheless 
taken them appeared to be influenced by one or 
more of the following factors (in order of impor- 
tance): (1) taking the set course outlined for all 
students seemed less complicated and burdensome; 


(2) these courses were felt to have more breadth and 
scope than most advanced classes; (3) the possibility 
of an easy “A” was felt to be greater in introduc- 
tory classwork. 

Virtually all of the group interviewed did not wish 
their programs to be accelerated through credit 
given on the basis of achievement tests but favored 
some sort of an enrichment program created for 
their group. Most of the students indicated that a 
planned series of special honors courses would be 
enthusiastically received. 

The performance of these superior entering fresh- 
man students on the Graduate Record Examination 
Area Tests was remarkably good.‘ They are ca- 
pable of far more advanced work than they typically 
complete during their freshman year. When left 
to their own devices in planning programs, they 
tend to choose courses required of the average 
student. A planned series of courses created for 
this particular student group would likely be more 
successful than the present plan allowing them more 
self-direction. 

*The means on the GRE Tests were 460 for the 


Social Science, 512 for the Humanities, and 563 for 
the Natural Science. 


Supervised Field Practice in Student Personnel Work 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA COUNSELOR EDUCATION STAFF 


Field practice in student personnel work has been 
included in the University of Minnesota counselor 
preparation program since 1935. However, in the 
past five-year period, an intensive plan for ex- 
perimentation has resulted in greatly accelerated 
emphasis on such field laboratory and practicum 
activities. 

Counselor preparation at the University of Min- 
nesota now revolves around field practice and su- 
pervised counseling practicum beginning at the 
time the graduate student enrolls as a candidate in 
counselor education. Upon entrance to the program 
each student is assigned under supervision of a 


Responsibility for development and supervision 
of the field practice and counseling practicum pro- 
gram at the University of Minnesota rests with 
Witus E. DuGan, Professor and Chairman, Educa- 
tional Psychology, W. W. TENNYSON, Associate Pro- 
fessor, and Tuomas SOLDAHL, Counselor-Education 
Instructor. In addition, DoNALD BLOcHER, Coun- 
selor, Edina-Morningside High School, ROLAND Lar- 
sON, Coordinator of Guidance Services, St. Louis 
Park Schools, and DuANE LUNDGREN, Director of 
Guidance, Fridley High School, serve as members of 
the University staff on a part-time basis. In 1959- 
1960, 18 other selected high school counselors have 
served as on-the-job supervisors of field practice. 
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certified counselor in one of the Twin-Cities or 
suburban high schools for the full academic year. 
During the first two quarters graduate students work 
as members of the guidance team in selected high 
school counseling departments, thus obtaining val- 
uable orientation and practice in a wide range of 
student personnel procedures. The third quarter is 
devoted to more intensive counseling practicum 
activities with greater responsibility for student in- 
terviews under supervision. 

Weekly seminars, as well as individual consulta- 
tion, provide for integration of field experiences with 
didactic on-campus instruction. A member of the 
counselor preparation staff regularly visits each stu- 
dent at the high school and confers with both the 
field supervisor and the counselor-candidate con- 
cerning the appropriateness of the learning experi- 
ences. In these ways, every effort is made to as- 
sure a rich and varied field experience for the 
graduate student. 

At the beginning of the third quarter of graduate 
work, the amount of time spent by the student in 
the high school is increased from one-half day per 
week to a full day. He is considered ready at this 
point to help boys and girls think through their 
educational and vocational plans, and the greater 
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portion of his day in the high school is spent in 
individual counseling. Supervision from the Uni- 
versity is stepped-up through the employment of 
part-time counseling supervisors who work along 
with the regular counselor preparation staff. In- 
dividuals selected for this assignment are local 
counselors or directors of guidance who have a 
doctorate or are well beyond the master’s degree in 
their training. They carry a maximum supervisory 
load of five to eight counselor-candidates. Members 
of the regular counselor preparation staff serve as 
roving supervisors, sitting in on recorded play- 
backs, two-way vision sessions, and small group case 
conferences. The regular staff members confer 
frequently with each student about his progress in 
counseling and his personal development. 

Success of the field practice and counseling prac- 
ticum to a great extent can be attributed to the field 
supervisors who have been carefully selected for this 
program. During the current academic year, 1959- 
1960, 18 certified counselors in city and suburban 
high schools have received a small stipend for su- 
pervising one or more students in their school. 
Next year this number of field supervisors is ex- 
pected to increase to more than 30. The series of 
seminars for the field supervisors has been estab- 
lished as a regular graduate course offering in Su- 
pervision of Counseling. These seminars now con- 
sist of lectures, discussions, review and analysis of 
recorded interviews, critiques of both the field prac- 
tice and the counseling practicum, and observation 
of practicum experiences in counseling. 

The introduction of a full-year field practice and 
counseling practicum which utilizes certified coun- 
selors as field supervisors has resulted in a general 
strengthening of Minnesota’s counselor preparation 
program. Several values are noteworthy: 

1. Students quickly develop a professional identi- 
fication with the discipline of counseling. 

More active student involvement in class discus- 
sions at the outset of the entrance into counselor 
preparation is recognized than was formerly true. 
Issues and problems which normally would not be 
discussed until late in the student’s training are now 
brought up spontaneously within a few weeks after 
his placement in the school: Interest in ethical 
problems runs high because decision-making situa- 
tions are being observed each week in the high 
school. An increase in counselor-candidate attend- 
ance at local and state guidance meetings has been 
noted since this program was begun. In short, an 
earlier identification with counseling as a profes- 
sion is manifest in student behavior. 

2. Field practice serves to create a readiness for 
counseling practicum. 

A groundwork is laid through field experiences 
which prepare the counselor-candidate for coun- 
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seling. The experience of working in a school for 
two quarters prior to actually counseling, being a 
participant in multiple activities of a guidance na- 
ture, becoming acquainted with high school stu- 
dents, faculty, and the school setting, and observing 
counseling interviews with students and parents, 
all serve to build confidence in the prospective coun- 
selor. It is with a good deal of sophisticated matu- 
rity that he finally tries his own hand in interviews. 

8. Assessment of personal strengths and liabilities 
of the graduate student for student personnel work 
is facilitated by this program. 

This is perhaps one of the principal values forth- 
coming from an early field practice. His work in 
the high school provides the candidate with an op- 
portunity to see first hand what the job of counselor 
is like. With encouragement from the counselor 
preparation staff, each student is motivated to take 
a good “hard” look at himself in relation to the 
functions he is performing in the school. From 
the beginning an effort is made to establish an at- 
titude of “continuous self-appraisal” on the part of 
the graduate student. It has been interesting to ob- 
serve that the kind of responsible self-analysis 
normally expected only at the point of intensive 
counseling practicum is now being assumed by the 
student during the first months of graduate work. 

Informal assessments by the field supervisors, as 
well as a formal evaluative report submitted twice 
during the year, provide the counselor preparation 
staff with information helpful in confirming judg- 
ments about the student's progress and develop- 
ment. The “Evaluative Comments by Field Su- 
pervisors” represent the kinds of observations made 
by these certified counselors and give some indica- 
tion of the importance of their role in the prep- 
aration of Minnesota counselors. 

4. Utilization of off-campus facilities for field 
practice and counseling practicum promotes close 
relationships between the University staff and 
counselors in the field. 

The supervising counselors seem to welcome the 
opportunity to work closely with the counselor 
preparation staff, to exchange ideas about individ- 
ual and common problems, and to obtain reassur- 
ance concerning their handling of problem situa- 
tions in their own schools. It might be said that 
the University staff members through their informal 
visits to the high schools and through the more 
formal on-campus seminars for field supervisors, are 
engaged in a continuing educational and service 
function to the counseling staffs in the participating 
schools. The effect of this endeavor is a general 
upgrading of counselor competence in this state, 
particularly as these cooperating counselors assume 
influential leadership positions in the statewide 
Minnesota Counselors Association. 
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Syracuse Scales of Social Relations 


REVIEWED by ANNE ROE 


SYRACUSE SCALEs OF SocIAL RELATIONS. Elemen- 
tary (grades 5-6), Junior High, Senior High, 
1959. Inter-individual and inter-group com- 
parisons in relations to needs as follows: Ele- 
mentary, succorance and achievement recogni- 
tion; Junior High, succorance and deference; 
Senior High, succorance and playmirth. 1 form 
at each of 3 levels. Time: total of 50 minutes 
in 2 periods. Prices: $4.50 per 35; $.35 per 
specimen set. Eric F. Gardner and George G. 
Thompson, World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 


Face OF THESE need scales requires the 
student to select persons from all of 
his acquaintance (including family, neigh- 
bors, friends, as well as classmates) whom 
he considers most, medium, and least (with 
two inbetweeners) likely to respond to the 
particular need, and then to classify all 
members of his class, first as to which of 
these five persons the classmate is most like 
in this respect, and then as to whether he 
is a little better or little less good than the 
reference person. 

Need succorance is presented at all three 
levels as “Sometimes you get into trouble 
and you feel unhappy and depressed. It 
might be that you have been blamed for 
something you didn’t do. Think about 
some time when you were very unhappy 
and would have liked to talk over your 
troubles with some kind, sympathetic per- 
son.” Need achievement recognition (ele- 
mentary level) is presented as: “Suppose 
that you have been asked to do something. 
It might be that you have been asked to 
fix up the playground for a carnival. 


Associate, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 
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Think of a situation where you have been 
asked to make or do something that a large 
number of people, both grown-ups and 
children, will see. You have been told that 
you choose one other person to help you.” 
Responses on such an item hardly seem to 
bear directly on the intensity of need 
achievement-recognition in the subject him- 
self; it could be argued that they would 
bear more directly on the subject’s estimate 
of the status of other persons, as well as 
need succorance. 

No correlations between the two scales at 
each level are given in the Manual. Valid- 
ity is discussed largely in terms of general 
theory. Need deference at the junior high 
level and need playmirth at the senior high 
level seem more appropriately defined. 
Administration requires 50 minutes, di- 
vided into two periods. Development of 
the scales for these grade levels followed 
extensive research with college students, 
which has been thoroughly reported. Ex- 
cept for the normative data (from 87 
schools in 52 school systems), however, there 
are as yet few studies with the younger 
groups. 

Over-all scales are well designed and ade- 
quately standardized. They are rather 
more solidly based in theory and careful 
conceptualization than most. They are in- 
tended for individual analysis as well as for 
class assessment and the detection of cliques. 
They offer a kind of information not pre- 
viously obtainable easily by other means, 
and intensive investigation with them 
would seem to be well worthwhile. It 
should be noted, however, that a relatively 
high level of psychological sophistication is 
needed for any teacher who is to make 
really good use of them. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


The Necessity For Dropout Studies 
To the Editor: 

In order for us to provide maximum education 
and training for our young people, there are many 
things we need to know about the still large number 
of students who for various reasons drop out of 
school [4]. There is no doubt that this problem 
demands our utmost scrutiny. Time and effort put 
into studies would be legitimate expenditures for 
any progressive school system. A major argument 
for studies of this type is posed by the large number 
of our students in this category. The national 
figure quoted in the Providence, Rhode Island study 
in 1950 was 47 per cent [/]. In 1955 the figure was 
40.7 per cent [2]. 

There are three significant questions in this area. 
One, how can we retain those students who would 
in the long run benefit from further high school 
instruction? (It is estimated that two-thirds of these 
dropouts have IQ’s of 90 or above.) Two, what can 
we provide in the way of exploratory, supervised 
work experiences for the students whom we will lose 
before their completion of high school? (These 
students are often not oriented to the world of 
work.) Three, how can we identify these students 
at the most crucial point in their educational experi- 
ences? 

Because so many of our dropouts leave school 
before the ninth grade, Dr. Conant’s suggestion that 
we provide counseling programs in elementary 
grades is applicable. With the pressing problems of 
adequately staffing our high school counseling serv- 
ices, it might be helpful to better prepare our ele- 
mentary teachers for their guidance responsibilities. 
This, of course, is only one of the many possibilities. 
Dr. Conant also suggests diversified programs for 
developing marketable skills. 

In addition to identifying these youngsters before 
they drop out, we need to guide them with full 
consideration and understanding of the present 
trends in employment. Labor statistics indicate 
some three million workers will be entering our 
labor market yearly after 1965 [3]. Many entry 
jobs require special training and skills. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, I secured from Mr. Robinette, 
Assistant in the Bureau of Attendance, a list of the 
jobs acquired by dropouts in Cleveland from Sep- 
tember of 1958 to December of 1959. Records for 
January, February, and March of 1959 were unavail- 
able. The compilation of these statistics revealed 
some interesting facts about the jobs available to 
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dropouts in that area. It also provides a basis for 
further study. 

Most of the jobs found were of an unskilled na- 
ture. Fifty per cent of them were in stock, sales, 
maintenance, car wash, gas station attendance, ship- 
ping, and packing in descending order (See TABLes 
1 and 2). 

Fewer jobs were secured in December during both 
the recession year of 1958 and the year 1959, 42 in 
the former and 61 in the latter. Jobs which may be 
termed as seasonal such as caddying, grooming 
horses, car hopping, ice cream vending, lawn tend- 
ing were secured by 22 boys. Only one boy was 
hired as an assistant foreman in a plant and one as 
a foreman. 41 jobs were secured in some phase of 
restaurant work. Bottle washers, dish handlers and 
counter boys were most common. I could not find 
an acceptable common grouping for many of the 
jobs. 

It is hoped that further studies can be made fol- 
lowing up specific individuals to determine their 
attitudes about the jobs found, salary scales, hours 
of work, and other significant factors. I do not 
advocate that all of our dropouts stay in school, as 
stated earlier. With rising school enrollments, it 
is doubtful that this would be wise. But unless our 
schools provide as nearly as possible adequate prepa- 
ration for entry into the world of work, their duty 
to our democratic society has not been discharged. 








TABLE 1 
Jobs Received by Boys Who Dropped Out 
of School 
Per Cent of 
Number of Total Jobs 
Job Title Jobs Listed Listed 
Stock 192 18.5 
Sales 95 9.0 
Maintenance 74 7.0 
Car Wash 60 6.0 
Gas Station Attendant 50 4.9 
Shipping and Packing 41 3.9 





TABLE 2 
Partial List of Place of Employment 





Type of Establishment Number of Jobs 





Stores (Department, Drug and 


Grocery) 200 
Factories 100 
Garages and Gas Stations 105 
Restaurant 41 
Laundry 25 
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It is imperative that our anxiety in the realm of 
science not be allowed to overshadow the need for 
providing significant educational experiences for all 
students. This is the backbone of democracy. I 
am not saying that our gifted, college-bound stu- 
dents should be neglected. But they must live in 
a world with less gifted, non-academic students. 
The wider the difference in educational concern for 
these two groups, the more we shall continue to 
waste our biggest national resource, manpower. 
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New Horizons in Management Selection 
and Development 


To the Editor: 

Research in the past several years has emphasized 
the importance of the total personality factor in 
executive appraisal and management development. 
Specific characteristics or traits have been identified 
as being related to the successful executive. To 
mention some of the critical ones would include 
achievement drive, decisiveness, attitudes toward 
people, relations with superiors, relations with 
subordinates, organizational ability (approach to 
problems), emotional stability, self-evaluation, etc. 

Psychologists have devised tests to measure these 
traits, the most useful being those that utilize the 
projective techniques such as the Thematic Aper- 
ception Test. However, the problem in using this 
type of instrument is that the results are only as 
good as the interpreter. Because of the subtle na- 
ture and the limited structure of this type of meas- 
urement, the individual being evaluated gives clues 
to his basic personality structure which have a 
direct bearing on his more superficial reactions 
indicated in the job situation. Recognizing this 
basic personality structure can then allow for a 
much better matching of the man to the job, par- 
ticularly at the managerial level. 

Psychiatrists have been concerned with human 
behavior and basic drives as they are related to 
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satisfying the needs of the individual. From their 
techniques of depth interviewing based on a psy- 
choanalytical approach, an understanding of the 
basic personality structure can also be determined. 

If a company can define what it wants in a man 
for certain positions, there are then techniques 
which can be used to match the requirements with 
an individual's qualifications: personality, perform- 
ance record, intelligence, specific aptitudes, training, 
and experience. However, if we are to approach 
this most important problem (from a financial as 
well as a human relationship point of view) of 
matching the right executive to the right managerial 
position, should not all approaches be explored? 
Since it has been found that the personality factor 
is the most important single element in predicting 
success at the executive level, crossing the two disci- 
plines of psychiatry and psychology, which are most 
concerned with this area of human development, 
would seem to be a requirement of a more valid 
“fix” as compared to the use of just one technique 
in the measurement of this nebulous personality 
factor. When the relationship between two pro- 
fessional people in these fields is such that coopera- 
tion and blending of individually determined results 
of the evaluation process is possible, the final ap- 
praisal will be much more accurate. Areas of ques- 
tion occurring in the independently determined 
evaluations must be clarified and confirmed by the 
other discipline to remain a part of the final report. 
Cross-checking of this type helps to prevent erro- 
neous interpretations from occurring on the basis of 
insufficient evidence. Justification for this combi- 
nation of disciplines is not only apparent from our 
own experience and follow-up in executive selection 
but also in the results of combining the techniques 
of psychology and psychiatry being used nationwide 
in selecting foreign service personnel for the U. S. 
Information Agency. Furthermore, the fact that 
this team approach has been used so successfully in 
the clinical diagnosis and understanding of the total 
personality structure would seem to be further 
evidence for using this principle in the evaluation 
and understanding of the total personality structure 
and potentiality at the managerial level for business 
and industry. 

With expansion and decentralization of adminis- 
trative functions, the selection of department man- 
agers today becomes as important as the selection 
of a vice president a few years ago. To keep pace 
with these developments demands a knowledge of 
personnel potential in a growing organization. This 
can be accomplished with the help of an outside 
consulting firm who can add to the personnel records 
an appraisal of the individual’s ability to utilize his 
capabilities through his personality structure. A 
twofold purpose may be achieved in these evalua- 
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Guminc Topay’s CHILDREN, by Los An- 
_. geles County Superintendent of Schools 


: “\\ Office. Los Angeles: California Test Bu- 


? AS j\reau, 1959. 295 pp. 
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bb Los ANGELES County school system 
was an early publisher in the field of ele- 
mentary school guidance with its Guidance 
Handbook for Elementary Schools in 1948. 
The book reviewed here is the Handbook’s 
much expanded successor. It is “intended 
as a resource for teachers and administrators 
in understanding and helping boys and girls 
in the elementary schools of Los Angeles 
County.” 

The dilemma one faces in reviewing books 
in elementary school guidance is occasion- 
ally stated in these columns. It is found in 
this question: what is guidance, and how do 
you implement in elementary schools that 
which you define as guidance? No formal 
definition is offered in this book, but on 
page five are found these statements. “Guid- 
ance helps teachers to understand the needs 
and abilities of individual children. 
Through guidance, teachers are enabled to 
utilize the dynamics of learning so that each 
child realizes his potential. Guidance con- 
cepts also aid the teachers’ efforts to develop 
mentally healthy and well adjusted person- 
alities.” 

Pondering these statements and studying 
the contents of the three parts of this text, 
this reviewer concludes that its contents 
could equally well have been expressed in 
a title as Child-Development Oriented 
Education. In short, the term guidance is 
used in this book in its broadest sense: 
abetting the development of individuals. 
This text, then, is a lucid introduction to 
human development principles as applied 
to elementary education. That fact that it 
is published by and for one school system 
should not deter any other system or teacher 
from using this book for it is thorough in 
breadth, replete with sound generalizations, 
and produced in readable, illustrated, 
attractive format. 

The four chapters of Part I (along with 
Chapter 10 in Part III) comprise a sound 
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. by various contributors 


offering of Studying and Understanding 
Children. Part II offers five chapters 
covering Understanding and Planning for 
Children with Special Needs. The third 
part is titled The School Staff Works To- 
gether for Children and in its eight chapters 
clearly shows the cooperative nature of such 
child development programs. Each of the 
parts is followed by a bibliography of 
selected references which show discriminat- 
ing choice from a wide field of literature.— 
RicHArD HILt Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland. 
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DISCIPLINE, ACHIEVEMENT, AND MENTAL 
HEALTH: A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO WHOLE- 
soME Action, by E. L. Phillips, D. N. 
Wiener, & N. G. Haring. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. x + 
198 pp. $3.75. 


jp LITTLE book has been written specifi- 
cally for teachers, counselors, and other 
school personnel who are directly concerned 
with controlling and motivating students. 
Unlike many other books in this field, how- 
ever, this guide is thoroughly practical and 
sufficiently well detailed with suggestions to 
prove highly useful in many common class- 
room situations. 

Good discipline is viewed as basic to 
satisfactory achievement and mental health. 
The authors take great pains to point out 
that good discipline is not a matter of 
punishment but rather an emphasis upon 
the development of structure and order 
within the classroom by close attention to 
the detailed daily activities of both teachers 
and students. Such systematic, ordered 
learning in which the individual is held 
accountable promotes achievement and self- 
discipline generally, as a habitual way of 
behaving. The resulting self-discipline and 
sense of accomplishment contribute to self- 
assurance and feelings of well-being. 
Fundamental to the concept of good disci- 
pline is the emphasis upon pointing out to 
the child the realistic consequences of 
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actions the child may take, placing the re- 
sponsibility for choosing upon the child. 
No punishment is suggested; work is related 
to a reward that is built into the child’s 
activity. All relevant matters are stated in 
advance. With the presentation of clear- 
cut alternatives, the child knows what will 
happen to him with either course of action. 
When the consequences fall, they will not 
be viewed as punishment, but rather as the 
end result of a course of action the child 
knew well in advance. Where the teacher 
follows these principles, only in exceptional 
cases is it necessary for a child to receive 
special treatment by a school psychologist 
or psychiatrist. Albeit oversimplified, such 
is the general thesis that the authors stress 
by concrete illustrations and practical sug- 
gestions throughout the book. 

Following a discussion of changing values 
in, society and different kinds of discipline, 
several simple techniques for obtaining 
good discipline are presented. Considerable 
space is devoted to ways of aiding achieve- 
ment, social and emotional growth, with 
particular emphasis upon how these goals 
are facilitated by developing good disci- 
pline in the classroom. Later chapters deal 
with special educational and clinical prob- 
lems, improving home-school relations, and 
disciplinary problems in different grade 
levels ranging from kindergarten to senior 
high school. The implied definition of 
mental health places high value upon such 
old-fashioned virtues as work and achieve- 
ment, organization and effective realization 
of abilities, pride in accomplishment, self- 
reliance, and good social relations. 

The entire book can be read with profit 
in several hours by any intelligent adult, 
regardless of professional training. It 
should prove particularly useful for teachers, 
school counselors, and parents who are 
looking for a practical approach to disci- 
plinary problems and achievement motiva- 
tion.—WayNng H. Hoitzman, The Univer- 
sity of Texas. tw 
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MENTAL HyGIENE IN TEACHING, by Fritz 
Red] & William W. Wattenberg. Second 
edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1959. 592 pp. $5.50. 


Mex HYGIENE IN TEACHING is a re- 
vised edition of a book widely known 
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and used in “mental hygiene courses” and 
similar teacher-training areas. Redl and 
Wattenberg are straightforward, theoreti- 
cally sound, and effectively concrete and 
specific in an area which is important to all 
teachers, counselors, and guidance workers. 
Fundamental principles, classroom appli- 
cations, and special problems are all pre- 
sented in a readable and interesting fashion. 

Teachers and counselors all need to 
ponder and investigate the “why” of be- 
havior before taking rapid action to “solve” 
a problem. The authors are careful to 
develop ideas for the process of solving 
problems rather than offering pre-packaged 
answers. At the same time, their language, 
dynamic interpretations, and suggested 
procedures are presented in a manner which 
will attract non-psychologically trained 
persons. The organization and presentation 
of ideas is logical and useful. Intriguing 
samples of common classroom behavior 
begin the book. Illustrations of behavior 
and short case studies abound in all chap- 
ters. Most of these sections show the prob- 
lem, causes, and approaches for solutions. 
Commonplace items such as bickering in 
class, as well as the unusual case of serious 
mental illness are equally well presented. 

New concepts (second edition) are on (1) 
“motivation,” (2) “unusual learners,” and 
(3) “helping children develop insight.” 
The last of these new chapters is partic- 
ularly useful and attractive to a user of the 
book. This chapter can provide a bridge 
for aiding teachers to understand and work 
with other specialists concerned with mental 
hygiene problems. 

Weaknesses exist for this reviewer but 
they are relative rather than absolute. Must 
Freudian jargon be used to delineate basic 
fundamentals (id and impulse systems, 
super-ego) when dynamic terms are used 
elsewhere in the book and could be used 
throughout? Many sections of the book in- 
clude short and choppy, two and three line 
paragraphs. More careful development of 
an idea or a decision to omit an area would 
have been more desirable rather than the 
“glossary” style chosen. The book is also 
written with no emphasis upon college level 
problems. College students also need un- 
derstanding by teachers; certainly the 
principles are the same. 

Mental hygiene courses or teacher train- 
ing programs in educational psychology 
could profitably use this textbook. Many 
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Principles of Guidance courses ought to in- 
clude this approach to make meaningful and 
practical the issues involved in student be- 
havior. ‘Teachers and counselors need to 
base their work on a thorough understand- 
ing of the behavior of individuals. Redl 
and Wattenberg are pschologically sophisti- 
cated and practical in their perceptual 
orientation. Teachers and counselors need 
to examine this book whenever mental 
health concerns are included in a program 
or course of study.—Epwarp C. GLANz, 
Professor and Chairman, Psychology and 
Guidance Division, Boston University 
Junior College. 
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PRIVATE PRACTICE IN CLINICAL Psy- 
CHOLOLOGY, by Theodore H. Blau. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. x 
+ 184 pp. $3.00. 


D* Biau’s BOOK is the first full-length 
book having to do with the private 
practice of clinical psychology. The book 
includes 16 chapters organized into four 


parts: Preparation for Practice; Clinical 
Functions and Procedures; Professional 
Liaison and Responsibility; and Additional 
Considerations. 

Blau’s discussion of Part I, Preparation 
for Practice, is generally cautious and realis- 
tic, but he seems to expect too much of the 
psychological “general practitioner” in that 
he requires great competence over a com- 
plete range of clinical skills. Except for the 
GP’s in medicine, nearly all practitioners 
from other professions soon develop their 
specialties; psychologists will probably do 
likewise. Part II, Clincal Functions, pre- 
sents an overview of the practicing psychol- 
ogist’s work-a-day world. Part III, on pro- 
fessional relationships, is probably the 
weakest section of the book. This reviewer 
would have anticipated greater detail and 
more extensive coverage of such topics as 
the following: instances where pediatricians 
and psychologists might differ on diagnosis 
and recommendations for therapy; cases of 
parents consulting a psychologist at a point 
of difference between the family and the 
school, in concern over a child’s school 
progress and emotional adjustment; cases 
of parents or other adults recoiling from 
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psychiatric or medical care and their possi- 
ble misuse of the psychologist’s skills and 
professional position; instances of differ- 
ences between therapists treating separate 
members of the family and the impact of 
these differences on given individuals. Most 
of the material presented in Blau’s book 
can be easily and quickly learned by any 
expectant practitioner; however, the more 
subtle problems and the more refractory 
difficulties with patients and with allied 
professions get scant treatment. 

Part IV is concerned with research and 
group practice considerations. Blau recog- 
nizes that private practice in clinical psy- 
chology has not been held in high esteem, 
but that respect for it is growing. Perhaps 
psychologists are overly self-critical and dis- 
play too high a level of aspiration. Most 
psychologists do not look upon the econo- 
mist, the engineer, the lawyer, the physician 
or other professions with disdain simply 
because they are in private practice. The 
architect, who commands much respect, is 
almost wholly in private practice; and the 
mathematician has of late become a private 
practice artisan. Blau’s support for the 
values of private practice could have been 
stronger, this reviewer thinks. 

Upholding standards for private practice 
is important. The Ph.D. degree would 
seem to be essential, but even in the APA 
some members continue to assert that the 
M.A. level of training is sufficient for many 
if not most psychological functioning of the 
psychometric, counseling, advising varieties. 
A professional organization cannot afford to 
have two heads about such important mat- 
ters as standards and still expect to present 
a valid and consistent position to other pro- 
fessions and to the public. 

Despite some minor criticisms, Blau’s 
book remains important for the expectant 
practitioner, as well as being a source of 
information to the non-practicing general 
psychologist who wants to remain in con- 
tact with all phases of the profession’s devel- 
opment.—E. LAKIN PHILLIPs, Psychologist, 
(Private practice), Washington, D. C. 
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THe EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, CURRICU- 
LUM PROGRAMS, REPORT OF THE KANSAS 
TEPS ConFerence, 1959, The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Washington, 


December, 1960 


D. C.: National Education Association 
1959. 453 pp. $3.50. 


- June, 1959, representatives of nine 
major educational associations, in coop- 
eration with some 60 single-field associations, 
met at the University of Kansas, in Law- 
rence, for a national conference on the 
changes necessary in teacher education 
curriculums to provide outstanding teachers 
for the future. This book is the report of 
their deliberations. 

Like any book which is “authored” by 
scores of individuals, there is a great spread 
and divergence in the attitudes and opinions 
which are expressed and in the content of 
the discussion. However, this reviewer 
would agree with the statement in the fore- 
word of the book which indicates that there 
were two points of near unanimity among 
the participants: (1) the planning of a 
teacher curriculum should consist of 
thorough, substantial work in general edu- 
cation, special education, and professional 
education; and (2) those engaged in educa- 
tion can agree on goals of quality in 
teacher education and can make great prog- 
ress toward substantial agreement as to what 
is required to achieve these goals. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I, Interpretive Report on Deliberations of 
the Conference, is a summary of the con- 
ference. It indicates the concern of the 
participants with their problems of teacher 
education and presents a model four-year 
teacher education program, while at the 
same time recognizing that “inside the 
course is a teacher.” It also sums up the 
ideas of the conference on general educa- 
tion, on “the major,” and on professional 
education. 

Part II consists of the five major confer- 
ence addresses. These are interesting talks 
by interesting people, but they are not 
people who have wrestled with the problem 
of how to educate the vast majority of the 
some 140,000 average American teachers of 
the future who will work with millions of 
average American children. There would 
also seem to be some confusion over the 
education and the training of teachers and 
children. 

Part III, Section Addresses, consists of re- 
ports from four sections, each with a sym- 
posium of four people—a college teacher in 
an academic field, a college teacher of educa- 
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tion, a public school classroom teacher, and 
a school administrator talking on “If I Had 
My Way.” Here again there would seem 
to be the assumption that all of the vast 
number of teachers must be super-human 
creatures, without too much evidence as to 
just what an individual must have and be, 
to be a “good” teacher and generally ignor- 
ing the fact that superlative people do not 
appear in lots of hundreds of thousands! 
Schools will continue to be staffed by some 
teachers who are mediocre, many who are 
satisfactory, and a few who are excellent. 
Teacher education institutions would be 
more realistic if they operated on the 
assumption that quality does not come in 
quantity, and a few superb teachers are 
worth far more than many ordinary ones. 

Part IV is a summary of the major part of 
the book, the working papers of the group 
discussions, which follow in Part V. 

Part V, Conference Working Papers, con- 
sists of 32 descriptions of undergraduate 
teacher education programs and 13 descrip- 
tions of selected teaching-field programs. 

This is a book which will be of interest 
and value to all those who are interested in 
the problems of teacher education, and cer- 
tainly the participants represent many of 
the top people in this field. Yet the book 
leaves the reviewer with the uneasy feeling 
that the participants are discussing the edu- 
cation of teachers as if these teachers were 
only going to work with one-third of the 
school populations. There is at least a faint 
tinge of academic unreality in the discus- 
sions, and there would almost seem to be a 
refusal to accept the fact that all American 
children must go to school for a number of 
years, and teachers must accept the responsi- 
bility of educating all of them.—Duca.p S. 
ARBUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
University. 





> 


PLANNING A COLLEGE UNION BUuILDING, 
by Chester Arthur Berry. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1960. 210 pp. 
$4.75. 


} bw BOOK begins with a brief relation of 
the history of the college union move- 
ment and its growth in this country. The 
presentation of the changing concepts and 


BF 


eras through which college unions have 
passed underlines the author’s discussion of 
the college union as typically American, a 
manifestation of a democracy. 

Considerable care is taken in this book to 
present, within the framework of its edu- 
cational implications, the role of a college 
union on a campus, its nature and its pur- 
poses. The author discusses the methods 
(the program) of the college union in ful- 
filling the purposes of American education 
promulgated by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1938. He points out that a 
college union is an organization and a pro- 
gram as well as a building. A strong plea 
is made and guidelines are given to insure 
that the building is an expression of all 
components of the union. Excellent sug- 
gestions are given concerning basic prin- 
ciples of planning structures of this nature 
in relation to the purposes and program of 
the particular facility. 

While the title indicates building plan- 
ning, this book is liberally sprinkled with 
suggestions of operation procedures and 
methods, thus strengthening the author’s 
thesis that advance architectural planning 
is inseparable from the effectiveness of the 
operation of the unit after construction is 
completed. Expansibility, flexibility, and 
functionality of the building together with 
a concern for the efficient and economical 
operation of the building are discussed. In- 
cluded is a list of common planning errors 
experienced in unions throughout the coun- 
try and a check-list for union building 
planners. 

In outlining more than 100 different fa- 
cilities found within or adjacent to college 
unions, the author makes use of the results 
of a previous study by Wolf which indicates 
a core activity program of a college union 
comprising 204 activities. By various list- 
ings, he relates the different activities to the 
facilities by indicating the various uses and 
functions of each facility according to the 
core activity program. 

This list of 103 different facilities, 
grouped in the broad areas of Administra- 
tive, Service and Maintenance, Food, Quiet, 
Games, Hobby, Theatre, Outdoor, Miscel- 
laneous, and Non-Union (student govern- 
ment offices, etc.), are analyzed in detail. 
This detailed analysis covers such areas as 
sound control, spatial relationships, func- 
tions to be undertaken in the area, space 
requirements, lighting, ventilation, safety, 
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relationship to weather conditions, types of 
basic equipment needed, pros and cons of 
different operating procedures of a given 
facility as they are affected by planning and 
design, maintenance requirements, and a 
host of other considerations. 

This is the first book ever to be published 
concerning the planning of college unions. 
It is not intended to be the last word but 
it does fill a great gap in the literature of 
planning university facilities. The author 
will be criticized by those who read into this 
book an implication that he is presenting a 
panacea, and a conviction that the well- 
planned college union can be all things to 
all people, solve problems of student disci- 
pline, and accomplish the purpose of educat- 
ing the whole student. These are not the 
author’s intentions but his presentation of 
the relationships between the attainment of 
educational goals and the proper planning 
of facilities for flexible and yet functional 
use provides a refreshing attempt to show 
how the best use of wood, paper, terrazzo can 
heighten esthetic experience; how interior 
decoration can influence courtesy, how 
space relationships can promote coopera- 
tion and civic responsibility—how these and 
many other examples contribute to the at- 
tainment of our educational goals. 

As our industrial progress provides 
changes in equipment and materials, almost 
overnight, the reader should not accept at 
face value the discussion of these in the 
book for some of them were relatively ob- 
solete by the time the book was published. 
With this in mind, however, this book, in 
part for some and in its complete form for 
others, is highly recommended for all col- 
lege officials, planning committee members, 
and other groups charged with the respon- 
sibility of planning a custom-made union to 
fulfill custom-made purposes.—W. E. Rion, 
Director, Florida Union, University of 
Florida. 





REHABILITATION OF DEAF-BLIND PERSONS, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and The Industrial Home for 
the Blind. Brooklyn: The Industrial 
Home for the Blind, 1958. Volumes I- 
VII. Complete series $10.00. 


December, 1960 


HIS MONUMENTAL WORK in seven volumes 

by the staff of The Industrial Home for 
the Blind is a noteworthy contribution to 
the literature dealing with the severely 
handicapped. Special problems of the deaf- 
blind are presented and discussed in six 
monographs. A seventh, number one in 
the series, is a manual for professional work- 
ers which also summarizes the report of a 
pilot study using a population of 63 deaf- 
blind men and women. The entire project 
was supported by a grant from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The authors of the various monographs 
present their area of interest clearly and 
concisely. They treat their subject matter 
well, leading the reader progressively from 
step to step. The teamwork fostered by the 
project is very evident as one reads from 
volume to volume. These volumes are ar- 
ranged in the following manner: 

I. A Manual for Professional Workers and 
Summary of a Pilot Study. This volume 
contains papers by staff members as well as 
a preface by Mary E. Switzer, Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
a foreward by Peter J. Salmon, Executive 
Director, The Industrial Home for the 
Blind. Following a presentation of the 
problem and personnel by George E. Keane 
and the introduction by Alexander F. Han- 
del, there is an excellent commentary by 
the director of the project. 

The authors of the various papers state 
their case well, staying within the natural 
boundaries or limits of their professional 
responsibilities. Our attention is called to 
the primary objective of the study which 
was to learn more about the needs, adjust- 
ments, and potentials of deaf-blind persons. 
Detailed data pertaining to the social, voca- 
tional, physical, and psychological aspects 
of deaf-blind individuals served by the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind are presented 
and discussed. 

II. Communication—A Key to Service for 
Deaf-Blind Men and Women. This volume 
presents the various methods of communi- 
cating with the deaf-blind as well as the 
deaf and/or blind. Problems of communi- 
cation are presented and discussed. Excel- 
lent prints are reproduced illustrating ac- 
tual work with the deaf-blind person. The 
famous International Standard Manual Al- 
phabet, British Manual Alphabet, Lorm 
Alphabet, as well as other prevailing meth- 
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ods for work with this disability group, are 
presented and analyzed. 

III. Report of Medical Studies on Deaf- 
Blind Persons. Areas discussed in this vol- 
ume are those of social casework role, gen- 
eral health, otological investigations, oph- 
thalmological study, speech and hearing 
services and vision rehabilitation. The pa- 
pers presented are extremely interesting and 
specific to the subject of the deaf-blind. 

IV. Report of Psychological Studies with 
Deaf-Blind Persons. The author discusses 
the problems of psychological assessment of 
deaf-blind persons. He also presents tables 
showing results with his study groups. After 
the introduction is a description of the study 
method. Intelligence, manual dexterity, 
and projective testing are discussed. Gen- 
eral impressions on personality functioning 
prove illuminating. A section on observa- 
tions and a conclusion complete this volume. 

V. Studies in the Vocational Adjustment 
of Deaf-Blind Adults. In this volume the 
major emphasis is on the following: 


1. The vocational counseling, training, and place- 
ment of deaf-blind adults. 

2. The workshop adjustment of deaf-blind men. 

8. A vocational study of deaf-blind individuals 
employed in work settings other than the IHB. 

4. An analysis of the deaf-blind homemaker. 


It is interesting to note from a rehabili- 
tation viewpoint that an affirmative answer 
to the question “Can deaf-blind persons 
work?” is given in this chapter. The au- 
thor says that 35 of the 63 deaf-blind per- 
sons studied were engaged in some type of 
remunerative activity when the study was 
made. A few were working in industry. In 
nearly every case, these 35 deaf-blind indi- 
viduals were self-supporting. 

This monograph organizes pretty well 
what the staff learned about the vocational 
adjustment of the deaf-blind population 
studied. The author discusses the factors 
which are important in the employment of 
deaf-blind individuals and makes sugges- 
tions, based on study and experience, as to 
how a local community can maximize their 
potentialities for successful employment. 

VI. Recreation Services for Deaf-Blind 
Persons. The author sees one role of an 


agency for the blind as that of providing 
for recreation services. The IHB recreation 
program is presented and discussed and also 
its Vacation Camp. 

In discussing the role of the recreation 
worker, who is a professionally trained so- 
cial group worker, we are made cognizant 
of the fact that this is a new approach to 
recreation; recreation is seen as a part of the 
rehabilitation effort. Standards, methods, 
and techniques for recreational services to 
the deaf-blind are presented. There is also 
an excellent discussion on the professional 
and voluntary staff and supervision and 
training of voluntary and part-time staff. 

A particularly appealing section involves 
a committee action with three members of 
a deaf-blind club at the Industrial Home 
for the Blind. 

VII. Survey of Selected Characteristics of 
Deaf-Blind Adults in New York State, Fall 
1957. This monograph covers the planning 
and implementation of the population 
characteristics study. It summarizes data 
from each area used in a most useful man- 
ner. The statistical tables are well pre- 
sented for each variable used, such as age, 
schooling, sex, mobility, visual acuity, etc. 


The areas of study were: 
1. Deaf-Blind Adults at the Industrial Home for 
the Blind. 
2. Deaf-Blind Adults Known to Community Agen- 
cies. 
3. Deaf-Blind Adult Population Within New York 


State. 


The staff of the Industrial Home for The 
Blind has produced some very valuable 
material in its monographs. Professional 
and lay workers with the handicapped 
would do well to have these seven volumes 
for reference when confronted with special 
problems of blindness or deafnéss, as well as 
in combination. The appearance of the 
books is good. The format of each work is 
very attractive. 

It is gratifying to say that the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has made another 
significant contribution to the cause of re- 
habilitation through this cooperative un- 
dertaking.—JAMeEs S. Peters, II, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford. 





Watch for your 1961 A.P.G.A. Convention pre-registration materials 
in your January, 1961, Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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Publications . . . in brief 





A 
/ * 


The National Defense Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute Program—A 
Report of the First 50 Institutes, by Leona 
E. Tyler. Bulletin 1960, No. $l. U. S. 
Office of Education, USGPO, Washington 
25,D.C. 93 pp. $.35. 

Since the National Defense Education Act was 
signed into law in September of 1958 some dramatic 
changes have occurred in graduate instruction in 
guidance and counseling. A description of the first 
50 NDEA-sponsored counseling institutes—those 
operative during the summer of 1959—gives clear 
evidence of this. Dr. Tyler prepared this report 
for the Office of Education and it is a masterful job 
of integration. 

The content includes chapters on the Act itself, 
characteristics of enrollees, staff and programs, se- 
lection and assessment of enrollees, and implica- 
tions from institute experience to date. Tyler finds 
that there were over 2,200 enrollees in these insti- 
tutes, about twice as many males as females partici- 
pated, their modal age was 31-35, the modal years 
of experience in counseling was one year or less, 
and one-third of the enrollees were certified at the 
time of enrollment. 

Extreme heterogeneity is apparent in most as- 
pects of institute programing—this applies clearly 
to the assessment of the enrollees and of the effects 
of the programs. A wide range of psychological 
inventories, Q sorts, situation tests, etc., was em- 
ployed. Frequent mention is made to the fact that 
evaluation efforts were and are being made by 
several institutions outside the NDEA title V (B) 
which does not provide research support. The im- 
pact appears very positive from the institute re- 
ports, although few controlled studies with appro- 
priate instrumentation have yet seen the light of 
journal publication. 

The last major section is a stimulating presenta- 
tion of commonly encountered problems and ef- 
forts of solution. These range from skill and/or 
adjustment level of the enrollees, extensive demand 
upon instructional time, the role to assign to practi- 
cum experience, the impact of the program upon 
regular institutional coursework offerings, and the 
like. 

This is a very valuable reference for those ex- 
perienced in institutes, those considering introduc- 
ing such programs, as well as those interested in 
counselor training. 


First Fifty N.D.E.A. Institutes 


Hotel and Restaurant Education Listing 


Directory, National Council on Hotel 
and Restaurant Education, 1960. National 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


Council on Hotel and Restaurant Educa- 
tion, 1336 Wyatt Building, 777 14th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 36 pp. $.25. 


This column frequently attempts to cite any new 
or revised directories of relevance to vocational and 
educational matters. This directory provides a 
state-by-state listing of schools and colleges offering 
courses for the training of managers, supervisors, 
and workers in hotels, restaurants, and institutions. 
Iraining programs outside the United States are 
also included. Coverage is not evaluative in na- 
ture but does attempt to include all training pro- 
grams and institutions. The brochure-sized di- 
rectory also includes a directory of state directors of 
vocational education and a description of the Na- 
tional Council of Hotel and Restaurant Education. 

Typical entries for training programs describe 
length of program, type of certificate or degree, 
and kinds of coursework involved. The programs 
range from short, how-to-do-it courses to specialty 
programs in academic, degree-granting institutions. 


Guidance and Student Personnel Careers 


Careers in Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 2nd ed., by J. L. Angel, 
1960. World Trade Academy Press, 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 30 pp. 
$1.25. 

This monograph—a revision of a 1955 publication 
—is extensive in the number of occupations covered. 
Occupations include those of elementary and sec- 
ondary school counselor, vocational teacher, college 
counselor, psychologist, schoo] social worker, place- 
ment counselor, occupational therapist, and school 
nurse. A fair amount of factual material is in- 
cluded in the monograph, but its extensiveness tends 
to be its weakness in that one does not get the 
impression that the material is addressed to a partic- 
ular audience. In other words, the material is quite 
occupation oriented. Many of the perennial occupa- 
tional monograph topics are included (nature of 
work, worker distribution, related positions, train- 
ing, etc.). Sections on personal qualifications and 
“advantages” of occupations in the broad area are 
so general that this reader found few occupations 
the titles of which he could not substitute for those 
in the monograph and make equally good sense. 
Clearly, more emphasis is needed in occupational 
information on the relatively unique characteristics 
of a job or its incumbents. 

The monograph also includes references to profes- 
sional organizations but includes the national bodies 
representing only a few of the occupations men- 
tioned above. 

In summary, this occupational field needs occupa- 
tional information generally, but more precise in- 
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formation than can be embodied in such extensive 
coverage, and information that is more personalized 
in terms of the more typical subgroups of readers 
and users. 


“A 


n V_ Sudent Personnel Administration Study 


f 


; Approaches to the Study of Administra- 
{\ tion in Student Personnel Work, M. L. 


Snoke (Ed.), 1960, No. 9. Minnesota 
Studies in Student Personnel Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 71 pp. $1.50. 


The five papers included were presented at the 
Institute for Student Personnel Administrators at 
Minnesota in 1957. The institute program centered 
around the study of and training in student person- 
nel administration. Its purposes were to exploit 
the case method of instruction for teaching decision- 
making actions and to seek out the extent of com- 
mon ground between this institutional program and 
recent concepts and research evidence in various 
disciplines. The institute was designed to sensitize 
administrators to the potential impact of their 
institution’s activities and expectancies upon de- 
cisions and actions taken by student personnel ad- 
ministrators. 

A brief, but clear presentation of appropriate 
and inappropriate expectations for the case method 


is presented by Robert Merry followed by a long 
excerpt from a case used in the institute. T. R. 
McConnell’s paper relates student personnel work 
administration to the goals of the educational in- 
stitution, stressing the subtle and obvious impli- 
cations of institutional goals which do and do not 
lend to student personnel functions a positive role 
in influencing student behavior. He draws a vivid 
picture of the extremely complex relationships and 
interdependences confronting the student personnel 
administrator in fulfilling responsibilities to central 
administration, students, faculty, subordinates in 
the student personnel program, and the community 
at large. 

Donald C. Pelz presents two papers, one on the 
method and results of experimental studies of or- 
ganizational behavior and a second on significant 
variables in the functioning of organizations. The 
variables selected include participation in decision 
making, heterogeneity and frequency of contact with 
colleagues, flexibility in organizational structure, 
productivity and motivation, and group norms. 

Ben Willerman’s concluding paper reports a 
series of studies conducted at the University of 
Minnesota on various facets of student social life. 
These include evaluation of programs (camps, 
dormitory counselor training, etc.), determinants of 
status in student groups, determinants of group 
membership, and the influence of group norms upon 
individuals. 

In summary, here is a stimulating series of papers 
that offer much food for thought in an increasingly 
important part of higher education and one with 
which many Journal readers are closely identified. 
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“BETTER LEARNING THROUGH NOTEMAKING” 


GREGG 
NOTEHAND 


by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


e IMPROVES LEARNING 

e EXTENDS RETENTION 

e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 
through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of 


e LISTENING e READING e NOTEMAKING 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating 
instruction in the techniques of making discriminate 
notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing sys- 
tem based on the simple Gregg alphabet...ideal for 
all academic and college-bound students. A compre- 
hensive Teachers’ Guide is available. 
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CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 


A Groups take pride in being first in a 
professional accomplishment. The 
Oregon Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion is justifiably proud to be the first state 
educational organization to develop stand- 
ards of professional competence in guidance 
and to award certificates to those persons 
meeting those standards. 

Inauguration of a counselor certification 
program by the Association culminated a 
long period of study and exploration. 
During 1951-1952 the Association had a 
committee study the subject of counselor 
certification. The original purpose of the 
committee was of a watch dog nature. The 
Association studied the problem, recogniz- 
ing that it could not sponsor counselor cer- 
tification in the state. But since 23 states 
already had counselor certification, it was 
deemed wise to have reliable information 
when the problem of state certification 
arrived. Progress reports were made at 
the annual meetings of the Association in 
1953 and 1954, and a counselor certifica- 
tion opinion survey conducted in March 
and April of 1954 among high school 
counselors, high school principals, and city 
superintendents showed: (a) an _ over- 
whelming majority felt qualifications of 
counselors needed to be improved; (b) a 
majority favored counselor certification but 
on an optional basis; and (c) a wide varia- 
tion of opinions regarding qualifications 
that should be required. Three hundred 
and seven responses (69 per cent) were re- 
ceived from the total of 450 persons 
surveyed. 

Following further progress reports made 
at annual spring meetings in March, 1955, 
1956, and 1957, the Oregon Personnel and 
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Guidance Association inaugurated an op- 
tional, voluntary, school counselor certifica- 
tion program when it adopted recommen- 
dations of the committee on October 19, 
1957, during the fall conference held in 
Portland. This authorized a Credential 
Committee to establish standards and to 
issue certificates of recognition to those who 
made application and met those standards. 

A total of 91 school counselor certificates 
were issued by the Association under this 
initial phase. The present program pro- 
vides for three levels of counselor certifica- 
tion: provisional, standard, and profes- 
sional. The credential committee has be- 
come officially established as the Board of 
Examiners of the Oregon Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

Through the cooperative effort of educa- 
tional groups and spearheaded by TEPS, 
the State Department of Education Certi- 
fication Section has appointed committees 
to develop and recommend norms for quali- 
fications of school administrators, various 
subject matter, teachers, and specialized 


school personnel such as counselors. The 
professional organization involved will 
eventually assume this obligation. The 


Oregon Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion is already doing this even though at 
present it is on a voluntary and non-legal 
basis. 

The state organization came into exist- 
ence as a result of the Albany-Corvallis- 
Eugene area group which became active 
prior to World War II. Statewide officers 
were first elected in 1946. Current officers 
are: President—D. Paul Muno, Dean of 
Boys, Milwaukie High School; President- 
Elect—David Mortimore, Vice-Principal in 
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charge of Counseling, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Eugene; Secretary—O. C. 
Christensen, Jr., Consultant on Guidance, 
State Department of Education; Treasurer 
—Mayme LaVoy, Head Counselor, Stayton 
Union High School; Past-President—Rev. 
Lawrence J. Saalfeld, former Counselor at 
Central Catholic High School, Portland; 
Consultant—Glen L. Weaver, Coordinator 
of Guidance Services in Oregon. 

The Oregon Association holds two state- 
wide meetings each year. One held in 
March in Portland during the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association Convention consists of a 
luncheon and speaker and an afternoon 
session, or sessions, followed by a business 
meeting. The fall conference is held on 
Saturday, usually in October, at a location 
chosen by the Association. This year’s con- 
ference was held October 8 at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, with Dr. Daniel D. Feder, 
President of APGA, as keynote speaker. 

Between state meetings members meet 
periodically in area groups located in 10 
different parts of the state to exchange 
ideas, hear speakers, develop suggestions or 
recommendations to the state Association 
and otherwise further their professional 
growth. These area groups have been an 
important factor in developing leadership 
and strength in the state Association. 





WHO’S WHO 


and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


Wi1Lu1AM H. KNIGHT is now State Super- 
visor of Research and Guidance in Voca- 
tional Education with the South Carolina 
Department of Education. Mr. Knight was 
formerly with the counseling staff in the 
College of Agriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Hosart P. ParpeE who was a Counseling 
Psychologist with the Vocational Service 
Center, New York City, for eight years has 
accepted a position as Staff Psychologist 
with the Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand. 


Rosert G. Wo.rson who received his 
D.Ed. degree from Arizona State Univer- 
sity in May, 1960, has been named Execu- 
tive Director of the Adelphi Research Cen- 
ter, Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. Dr. Wolfson recently published an 
article, “Training the Epileptic,” in the 
ASTD Journal. 


R. Netson Cavitr has accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of Guidance at Greenview 
Community Unit District #200, Greenview, 
Illinois. 


NorMa J. Rosinson, formerly Assistant 
Dean of Students, New Haven State 
Teachers College, Connecticut, has assumed 
the position of Assistant Principal-Guidance 
Counselor at the Medell Bair School, Fair- 
less Hills, Pennsylvania. 


James F. Warp, former Guidance Coun- 
selor at Havre Public High School, Havre, 
Montana, is now Boys’ Counselor, Sheridan 
High School, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


NATHANIEL J. PALLONE, who was Coordi- 
nator of Guidance and Reading Services 
at the Bullis Preparatory School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, has become Director of 
the Educational Consultation Center, an 
educational-vocational guidance center for 
the youth of Brooklyn and Long Island, re- 
cently established by St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, New York, where Mr. Pallone is 
also a counselor in the Student Personnel 
Guidance Center. 


WituaM A. Ostrom has left his position 
as Assistant Dean of Instruction, Contra 
Costa College, San Pablo, California, to 
become Dean of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices at the new Barstow Junior College in 
Barstow, California. 
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KeitH HERTWECK, Assistant Principal, 
Niles Township High School, Skokie, Il- 
linois, is now Assistant Dean, Junior Divi- 
sion, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
where he will be Director of the LOTS 
(Location of Talented Students) Program 
in the secondary schools of Indiana and 
Coordinator of the FFC (Foundations for 
College) Program, a summer program de- 
signed for talented students. 


Tom J. THoMas has completed two years 
as a Guidance Director for the Air Force 
Schools in Germany and has joined the 
Guidance Staff of the Niles Township Com- 
munity Schools, Skokie, Illinois. 


MARYANN EHRHARDT, former Dean of Stu- 
dents at Elmira College, Elmira, New York, 
has assumed the position of Counselor for 
Women at Western Illinois University, 
Macomb. 


Wes -ey S. Simons, Counselor for Men at 
Western Illinois University will serve as 
advisor to the Interfraternity Council effec- 
tive as of the fall term, 1960. Dr. Simons 
was formerly Associate Director of the Pres- 
byterian Guidance Program, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., prior to his appointment at 
Western Illinois University in August, 1959. 


Donatp D. Morr has been appointed 
Placement Counselor in charge of the Cen- 
tral Placement office of South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. Mr. Mott received his 
master’s degree in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing from the College in 1959 and comes to 
his new position from the counseling staff 
of the Sioux Falls Public Schools. 


LyMAN VAN WINKLE, JR., has left his posi- 
tion as Teacher-Counselor at Hile Junior 
High School, Muskegon, Michigan, to be- 
come full-time Counselor in the Junior 
High Schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Greorce M. Murpnuy, former Guidance 
Director in the Plymouth Senior High 
School, Plymouth, Massachusetts, is now 
Guidance Counselor for the Litchfield Pub- 
lic Schools, Litchfield, Connecticut. 
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R. W. SyLvester, Colonel, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Corps, U. S. Army, has been trans- 
ferred from his position as Educational Liai- 
son Officer for the Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., to that of Director, Per- 
sonnel Management Department, The Ad- 
jutant General’s School, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 


WILuiAM E. CoLeMAN has left the System 
Development Corporation to join the man- 
agement consulting firm of Ward J. Jenssen, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California, as Director of 
Psychological Services. In his new position 
he will be involved in psychological evalua- 
tion of executive personnel, supervisory 
training, and various research activities for 
client companies. 


Roy A. Norris has moved to Wellington, 
Kansas, where on August 30 he became Di- 
rector of Guidance Services in the Welling- 
ton Junior and Senior High Schools. 


A. D. Barretr has joined the Benton 
County School System, Vinton, Iowa, as the 
Director of Special Education and Psycholo- 
gist. Prior to coming to this position, Dr. 
Barrett was Consultant Psychologist for the 
Jackson-Dubuque County Schools, Division 
of Special Education, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PrisciLLA R. Morton began her duties 
on September | as Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents (Dean of Women) and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales, New Mexico. Dean 
of Women and Instructor of English at 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
from 1953-1958, Dr. Morton just completed 
a year as a full-time student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University and as a part- 
time Assistant to the Director of Placement 
at Queens College. 


Gerorce M. SCHLEGEL, who was Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Chickamauga, 
Georgia, has completed a year as Director 
of Guidance for the Coffee County Schools 
in Douglas, Georgia, and has resumed his 
duties in that capacity for the current 
school year. 
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C. JaMes Herrick has left his position at 
Rhode Island College to accept an appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. 
Professor Herrick is a former President of 
the Rhode Island Guidance and Personnel 
Association and was intrumental in estab- 
lishing school counselor certification stand- 
ards in that state. 


RicHarp D. CuMMINGs, Counselor at the 
Catholic Guidance Center, Newark, New 
Jersey, is taking a year’s leave of absence to 
serve as Residence Counselor with the Army 
Dependents’ Schools, Germany. 


BARBARA BEARD, Graduate Assistant in 
Human Relations, Ohio University, Athens, 
has been appointed Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Morrison F. GARDNER has left the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco to take a position 
as Guidance Consultant in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools of Marin 
County, San Rafael, California. 


SARAH R. Tucker, who was a Teacher 
with the Board of Education, Rockville, 
Maryland, is now Guidance Counselor, 
Western Junior High School, Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 


Deceased: 


Dr. THomMaAs V. Cackins, Chief of the Re- 
habilitation and Education Section in the 
Regional Office of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
charter member of the New Mexico Chap- 
ter of APGA, in Albuquerque. 


Epwarp HocHHAUuUsER, Founder and Di- 
rector Emeritus, Altro Health and Reha- 
bilitation Services, Inc., New York City, in 
Massachusetts. 


Jessie GREENBAUM, Placement Counselor, 
Baltimore City Schools. 
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Life Subscribers to APGA* 


ALKIRE, Epwarp M Chief, Couns & Trng, VA Reg 
Off, Los Angeles, Calif. 

AUGUSTINE, Rocer D_ Asst Dean Stus, State Univ 
New York, Coll for Tchrs, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

BAGLEY, CLARENCE H Coord, Tstng & Resch, Stu 
Couns Cen, Washington State Univ, Pullman, 
Wash. 

BARON, Morton Dir Guid Servs, Lakeland Pub Schs, 
Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 

BEAN, Rospert A Tchr-Couns, Albany, Wis. 
BOUQUARD, ELEANORE J Voc Couns, Voc Guid & 
Rehab Servs, 2239 E 55th St, Cleveland 3, Ohio 

Brop, Peart 64 Beach Ave, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Brown, Miriam 167 W Main St, Wilmington, Ohio 

CARTER, STELLA R_ 4308 Juanita Way S, St Peters- 
burg 5, Fla. 

ConpiT, ELtroy J 1009 31st St, Des Moines, Iowa 

De Ripper, Lawrence Coll Educ, Univ Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

DoOFFLEMYER, ALFRED A_ Rt 3, Box 256A, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

DuGGAN, JOHN M_ Dir Guid Servs, Coll Entrance 
Exam Bd, New York 27, N. Y. 

Durost, WALTER N Rt 2, Concord, N. H. 

Feper, DaANieL D Dean Stus, Univ Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 

FICKEISEN, G W_ Pres, Chronicle Guid Publications, 
Moravia, N. Y. 

FITZGERALD, ELIZABETH C 
Ariz. 

FITZGERALD, Paut W Coord Guid, Pinellas Co Schs, 
St Petersburg 3, Fla. 

Freprick, JAMESR_ Dir Guid, Ellisville, Mo. 

FRENCH, JosePpH L 206 Manor Dr, Columbia, Mo. 

Gazpa, Grorce M 905 S First, Champaign, Ill. 

Gutespiz, Lucitte Couns, John Marshall HS, Rich- 
mond 20, Va. 

Gwapson, Ira R 3001 Cherrywood Rd, Knoxville 21, 
Tenn. 

GoopsTEIN, LEONARD D Dir, Univ Couns Serv, State 
Univ Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

GraHaM, Jack W Off Stu Affairs, So Illinois Univ, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

GUENTHER, ARLINE A 309 Nassau Ave, Kenmore 23, 
N. Y. 

Harrop, Georce W Dir, Couns Cen, So State Coll, 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Box 176, Cottonwood, 


* This list includes those who have become Life 
Subscribers since October, 1959. Previous listings 
appeared in the October, 1957, 1958, and 1959, is- 
sues of the Journal. 
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HascatL, Epwaro O 360 Central Park W, New York 
25, N. Y. 

Hopke, WituiaAM E Assoc Prof Educ, Florida State 
Univ, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hopkins, Rospert F Head, Dept Couns & Tstng, 
Michigan State Univ, Rochester, Mich. 

Hucues, Rosert H_ 1500 Louisiana, Houston 2, Tex. 

Hunter, Witttam F 509 E Turf Lane, Wheaton, 
Ill. 

IsAACSON, Lee E Assoc Prof Educ, Purdue Univ, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

IveRSON, RALPH G_ Dean Stu Affairs, Stout State 
Coll, Menomonie, Wis. 

Jounson, Mont L 3179 Petaluma Ave, Long Beach 
8, Calif. 

Jones, HELEN R Rt 4, Box 684, Fairfax, Va. 

JorDAN, JoHN E 732 N Park, Owosso, Mich. 

KaGAN, NorMAN Guid Couns, Mahopac, N. Y. 

KELtey, JANET A 88 Morningside Dr, New York 
_ oe © o 

Keprers, Georce L_ Assoc Prof Educ, Univ New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Knox, C KeNnNneTH 2608 W 40th St, Minneapolis 
10, Minn. 

KouHLMETZ, RuTH W 1215 W Clifton Blvd, Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio 

KuLperc, Raourt 1825 R St, NW, Washington 9, 
D.C. 

LATIMER, CHARLES L, Jr Instr Servs Supv, US Army 
Dependents Educ Group, APO 164, New York, 
MB 

Lerer, PHytus 50 Burtt St, Lowell, Mass. 

LITTLEFIELD, Witu1AM Guid Dir, Marlboro Cen Sch, 
Marlboro, N. Y. 

Lioyp-Jones, EsrHer Prof Educ, TC, Columbia 
Univ, New York 27, N. Y. 

Lost, Carrie R City Dir Guid, Newark 2, N. J. 

Lyon, Don O 117 Woodburn Dr, Spearfish, $. Dak. 

Mitier, Carrott H 314 E Capitol St, NE, Wash- 
ington 3, D. C. 

Miter, Paut C Miller Assoc, 673 Boylston St, Bos 
ton 16, Mass. 

Morris, GiyN Asst to Supt, BOCES, Lyons Falls, 
N.Y. 

Munn, Irvine M 416 E Duarte Rd, Arcadia, Calif. 

Murpny, Girapys C Assoc Prof Educ, Siena Coll, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 

Netson, A Gorpon Prof Educ & Voc Guid, Cornell 
Univ, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Netson, HeteN M Elem Prin, Rockford, Ill. 

NIENSTEDT, Cart W, Jr 16S Pembroke St, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

Norris, Witta Assoc Prof Guid, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nourse, Lypa G 718 Kingsland Ave, University 
City 30, Mo. 

Nyweipe, Garrett Dir Resch, Chronicle Guid Pub- 
lications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. 
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Pace, Exuis B Dir Guid & Tstng, Ea Michigan Univ, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

PARKES, J Carter Dir, Couns Cen, Austin Coll, 
Sherman, Tex. 

PATERSON, JOHN J 525 Evergreen Ave, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Payson, AupREY 1591 Maywood Rd, Cleveland 21, 
Ohio 

PECK, MARION E 331 Main St, Hulmeville, Pa. 

Peters, Donato L_ 139 Birchwood Dr, Billings, 
Mont. 

Reeve, Jay W 2246 Bristol Ave, Stockton 4, Calif. 

Rew, JoHN W Couns, Newark Coll Engineering, 
Newark 2, N. J. 

RENICK, THEODORE F 57?/, E Chalmers, Champaign, 
Ill. 

Rice, Mary B_ 1123 26th St N, St Petersburg 13, 
Fla. 

RicumMonp, Daviw F Couns, Asst Prof Educ, Ball 
State Tchrs Coll, Muncie, Ind. 

RICHMOND, VirGINIA L_ Dir Stu Guid, St. John’s 
Coll, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Ricks, JaMEs H, Jr The Psych Corp, 304 E 45th St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Ryan, T Antoinette. 4900 Reid Way, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

SCANLAN, Epwarp C 24-C Shaler Lane, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

SCHONFELD, Louise R 918, The Parkway, Mamaro 
neck, N. Y. 

SmitH, ALVIN H_ Presbyterian Guid Cen, Hampden- 
Sydney Coll, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 

SpLAVER, SARAH 3530 Rochambeau Ave, New York 
67, N. Y. 

STerN, Jack I 37-05 79th St, Jackson Heights 72, 
mY 

STRONGIN, JEANETTE P 86 Beekman Ave, Mt Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Strrowic, R Wray Dept Educ, Univ Chicago, Chi 
cago 37, Ill. 

CHompPson, Geratp R_ St Louis Park Pub Schs, St 
Louis Park 26, Minn. 

Tyrrect, Gertruve R Guid Couns, Franklin Jr HS, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Watker, JoHN L 270 N Fulton Ave, Mt Vernon, 
N. Y. 

WaLier, WitwtamM A Guid Dir, Carmel HS, Carmel 
N. Y. 

Warp, Cratre H Couns, John Jay HS, Katonah, 
x. &. 

Warwec, Ciaire Alexander Ramsey |r-Sr HS, Ram- 
sey Co, Minn. 

Wuite, ARDEN J Asst Prof Psych, No State Tchrs 
Coll, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Witson, Davin A’ 2825 Farrington, St Paul 17 
Minn. 
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| A SPECIAL REMINDER TO: APGA Members | | 


Have you placed your order for your copy of the revised, up-to-date 


1961-1962 DIRECTORY OF APGA MEMBERS 


Scheduled for publication in January, 1961, this new directory is available to 





all members of APGA at the special pre-publication price of $2.50 (one copy per 
> ' e sq 
member). After January |, the price of the Directory will be $3.56. | 
} an 
Be sure that you receive your copy at this special price. Place your order of 
- tio 
today by mailing the coupon below to: _ 


98 
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1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
| Washington 9, D.C. 


Order must be received by January |, 1961. Non-members may order their 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION | 
copies at $3.50 per copy. 
; 
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name date y 








address , hel 
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0 I am a member of APGA O I am not a member of APGA vis: 
0 I have enclosed $2.50 CO I have enclosed $3.50 thi 


© Bill me for $2.50 ©) Bill me for $3.50 stre 
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® —— - — nitemnieeniintintiial yea 
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The GAP Gage 


“Gap” Crisis Ahead 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


N JaNuaRy 28, 196l1—some 40 days 

from now and on the second anni- 
versary of the purchase of our new APGA 
Headquarters Building in Washington, 
D. C.—we will face what should be the last 
major crisis in our campaign to finance our 
new home. It can be the /ast if we meet it 
squarely and fully. 

Yes, we got over the October 28 hurdle 
and made our construction loan payment 
of some $6,000, plus interest, and in addi- 
tion made some further “completion pay- 
ments.” But there just wasn’t enough cash 
to do the job up right. Now, on January 
28, 1961, we must finish off that construction 
loan balance of some $6,000, plus interest; 
must make a mortgage payment of $7,500, 
plus six-months interest of over $3,500; and 
we must make completion payments of some 
$8,000. To do all this we must have money 
—cash, that is—and lots of it. 

And, where do we get the money? 
"Twould be nice, of course, if we should 
suddenly have a windfall of a few thousand 
dollars from some source, but this is hardly 
to be expected. So, there’s nothing to do 
except raise it the hard way—by asking for 
it. This means contributions or gifts, large 
or small, from members, from branches, 
from our friends in the business field. 

Yes, income from membership dues—$2 
from each dues renewal of each dues-paying 
member—is helping a great deal as a regular 
source of income for GAP. Thus, it also 
helps when you bring in a new member, $2 
per year for each one. So, please won't you 
help Bill Murphy, APGA Membership 
Chairman, to push our membership total 
on up to 13,000 or 14,000 by bringing the 
vision and services of APGA to at least one 
or two of your professional acquaintances 
this year? By so doing you not only help 
strengthen APGA’s operating budget, but 
you also help GAP to the extent of $2 this 
year, $2 next year, and so on. 
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Every dollar that we pay off means that 
we are adding essentially that much to the 
capital assets of APGA, thus increasing the 
net worth of our Association which repre- 
sents our interests so well in legislation, in 
improving standards, and in rendering 
better service to our clients and associates. 

Frankly, it bothers me to pay large 
amounts in interest because it increases 
greatly the cost of what we have purchased. 
But, to make a payment for loan reduction 
or for purchase of furniture and equipment 
for our HQ Office so that the Staff may 
function more effectively seems to me to be 
more like an “investment” than an extra 
cost. Dollars spent this way, therefore, have 
long-term benefits to APGA and to us as in- 
dividual members. 

To be sure both you and I have many 
more demands for our funds than we can 
meet from year to year, but we must not 
underestimate or overlook the importance 
of giving something to APGA occasionally 
to help her along the road to the heights as 
a dynamic association attuned to the needs 
and interests of personnel and guidance 
workers throughout the nation. A few dol- 
lars in gifts “invested” in APGA’s future 
now by every real friend of APGA and the 
cause for which we stand will pay countless 
“dividends” to us all in the future. I be- 
lieve that you will want to have a share— 
certainly your pro rata share—in helping to 
assure APGA’s future and to aid in making 
it a dynamic future. 

We all have much work to do if APGA 
is to get over the hump as regards our Build- 
ing Fund (GAP) in 1961. This is a must in 
anybody's book if he is interested in being 
a solid member of the personnel and guid- 
ance profession. Your support, both moral 
and financial, will be both much and duly 
appreciated. 

Let’s be on with the job and “GET IT 
DONE IN SIXTY-ONE.” 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 





American Association for the Advancement of Science 


= AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE (AAAS) was €s- 
tablished in 1848 as the general scientific 
society of the United States. The objects 
of the Association “are to further the work 
of scientists, to facilitate cooperation among 
them, to improve the effectiveness of science 
in the promotion of human welfare, and to 
increase public understanding and appreci- 
ation of the importance and promise of the 
methods of science in human progress.” 

The Association is divided into 18 sub- 
ject-matter sections (e.g., mathematics, 
physics, zoological sciences, social and eco- 
nomic sciences) each of which arranges pro- 
grams 1n its special sphere of interest at the 
annual AAAS meetings. Membership is 
open to anyone seriously interested in the 
advancement of science. The present mem- 
bership is 60,000. The Association has as 
formal affiliates nearly all of the state and 
regional academies of science in the United 
States and somewhat over 250 national and 
regional scientific and professional societies. 

The AAAS publishes the weekly magazine 
Science, a quarterly news bulletin for its 
members, a quarterly newsletter dealing 
with problems in science education, a series 
of technical symposia, and occasional spe- 
cial publications. 

One of the Association’s major activities 
is the holding of large annual meetings 
which cover all fields of science and which 
are moved from year to year to different 
cities and different parts of the country. 
Regional meetings are held annually in 
Alaska, on the Pacific Coast, and in the 
Southwestern and Rocky Mountain region. 


The Association sponsors the Gordon Re- 
search Conferences in chemistry—now 36 
seminars, each a week long, held during the 
summer months on three New England 
campuses. Special meetings are held from 
time to time. In 1955 the AAAS organized 
the International Arid Lands Meetings and 
in 1959 the first International Congress of 
Oceanography. A special Parliament of 
Science to deal with some of the social and 
educational problems of all sciences was 
held in 1958. In 1959, in cooperation with 
the National Academy of Sciences and the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the Association 
held a national Symposium on Basic Re- 
search. 

The activities of AAAS are largely de- 
voted to matters that concern several dif- 
ferent disciplines or the whole of the scien- 
tific community. Prominent among such 
activities in recent years have been a variety 
of efforts to improve science education, es- 
pecially at the secondary school level. One 
example has been the preparation and dis- 
tribution to high schools and elementary 
schools of carefully selected traveling li- 
braries of science books suitable for the ages 
involved. These libraries have stimulated 
interest in reading science material, and the 
lists of books included have been widely 
used as acquisition guides for school li- 
braries. Among the purposes of the travel- 
ing libraries has been assistance to students 
in determining the extent of their own in- 
terest in careers in science or applied science. 

The headquarters of the Association are 
located in its own building at 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


"ye Riess cp ees 9 ~~ agree Ne per aneeenes 


a Merry Christmas 


and a ‘ 


Happy New Year 5 


¥ from the headquarters staff of A.P.G.A. i 
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Come to 


COLORFUL COLORADO 
for the 
1961 APGA CONVENTION 


Denver, Colorado - March 27-30, 1961 


convention theme— 


man, mountains and moons 


PIKES PEAK, named 
after explorer 
Zebulon M. Pike, has 
been of popular 
interest since Gold 
Rush days. The 
14,110-foot peak is 
seen here from 

the Garden of the 
Gods located near 
Colorado Springs and 
famous for its 
remarkable rock 
formations. Visitors 
may drive to the top 
of Pikes Peak on a 
well-maintained 
highway usually 
open mid-May 
through October. 


Against the backdrop of life as stable as the 
mountains, the personnel and guidance worker 
strengthens man’s outreach toward the infinite 


challenges of space, time and thought. 
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THE SNOW-CAPPED ROCKIES form a spectacuiar backdrop for the shining new skyscrapers of downtown Denver, 
At the far left is the Queen City’s Civic Center. In the center is the new Denver Hilton Hotel, Convention Headquarters 
Immediately below the hotel is gold-domed Colorado Capitol Building, flanked by state office and service buildings 
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DENVER 
the sno 
the left, 


your mile-high Convention ciy DENVE 











THE AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY, located 
against the majestic 
backdrop of the Ram- 
part Range, 10 miles 
north of Colorado 
Springs, is the state's 
newest visitor attraction. 
The Air Force Cadet wing, 
dressed in summer 
whites, are shown here 
in the Court of Honor 
used for special 
occasions and 
ceremonies. Plan to be 
along on the tour of 

this brand new 
academy slated by your 
convention committee. 
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TT MMT Aye THE DENVER HILTON, 
+a TE WiLLiiy: +) Fat. , tit your Convention Head 
ee TTT TY ut TTT ; > ore a " quarters, is located in the 
oa SULIT,» 9” Was a, lilt heart of downtown 
Wien... _ aa Denver, adjacent to the 
= WHHNNNLAHNNA « f ' Colorado Capital's seat of 
Za TT 7" ~~ — ‘a local and state govern 
; ST TT hte ‘ if | ea ment. This new 22-story 
=e ‘RED , hotel with 884 guest 






rooms was opened in 
April, 1960, and will be 
the center of the 1961 
annual convention of the 
American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
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OLORADO 


the Rockies 


39° 
ge 





, ha 

the 48 ‘ » Papitol Building against the background of 
the snow-crowned Rockies of the Front Range. ?: 21 2 th ter i@ the classic City and County Building. At 
the left, partially hidden by trees, is the Greek ThAater, where mary cultural evertts are held each summer. 
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THEATRE OF THE RED ROCKS, located in a mountain setting close to Denver, is the site of impres- Con 
sive Easter sunrise services each year. You may wish to extend your visit to Denver to attend these e 3 
services in this natural theatre seating more than 9,000. The gigantic red rock formations provide P: 
amazing transmission of sound from the stage. Wu 


Plan now to enjoy these outstanding Convention Events. 


¢ Stimulating Professional Program _~ 
« Well-known speakers ian 
| Ed 

¢ Opportunity to meet your professional associates co. 
¢ Outstanding Exhibits ore 
De 

« Placement Services Co 
¢ Tours of Denver and Air Force Academy 0; 
¢ Special Activities for Families ~~ 
M 

Ethic 

Watch for your Pre-Registration materials in the January issue of the Pe 


Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guvidonce 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Daniet D. Fepgr, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
President-Elect: Epwarp C. Rosser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Past-President: DuGatp S. Arsucxs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Treasurer: C. Hanotp McCuttyr, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


eda Frorp C, Cummanas, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: Antaur A. Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Antuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Lasts O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 
SPATE 

Wirtiam G. Craio, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wixus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NAGSCT 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

ABRAHAM Jacons, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Luorp H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Grorcs W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Pasrs, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, ASCA 

C. Winvigtp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Trvax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don D. Twiroap, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
$.W., Washington 25, D.C., President, NAGSCT 

HgLen "Woon, ief, Branch "of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Hills, New York 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. International Relations: Heo Borow, Professor of Ps wed 
Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of logical Studies, General College, University of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Ln " 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Un. 
Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor versity Park, Theo lvania 
(Cuarrman or Commerrez): Robert L. McCleery, ee . Murphy, er ee Catonsville 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, Junior High School, eee an Maryland 
Colorado; Program Coorpiwator (Procram Cuair- Nominations: Du ald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
man): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, School of Sibesden. Boston University, Boston, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado Massachusetts 
Counselor Preparation and "Standards: Willis E. Dugan, Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
Erbics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- cation, Department of ‘Administrative and Educational 

field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts Services, llege of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, versity, East Lansing, Michigan 


APGA Convention—March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 
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